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ABSTRACT 


THE WORD MADE FLESH: BIBLICAL 
STORYTELLING AS A TOOL FOR 
ADULT FORMATION 


by 
Kathy H. Culmer 
United Theological Seminary, 2015 


Mentors 
Thomas Boomershine, PhD 
Lisa M. Hess, PhD 


With its emphasis on “correct” reading and efforts to avoid imposing interpretation on the 
text, the Episcopal Church’s method for presenting scripture has often stripped it of the 
very life it is intended to bring. “The Word Made Flesh” explores the use of storytelling 
as a tool to help adult formation participants find relevance and make application to 
scripture in ways that merely reading it or hearing it read cannot. The model, devised 
with input from three sets of study groups, can be easily replicated and has yielded fruit 


in empowering participants to learn, live and proclaim scripture “by heart.” 
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DEDICATION 


To Ms. Callie...f hope it makes you smile. 


Vil 


All the water in the world, however hard it tries, can never sink the smallest ship unless it 
gets inside and all the evil in the world, the blackest kind of sin, can never hurt you in the 
least, unless you let it in. 


— Author Unknown 


Vill 


INTRODUCTION 


Church has traditionally been the place where people have gone to worship and 
learn more about the God of whom they have heard or in whom they have come to 
believe. For Christians, it has been a gathering place to hear and experience the stories of 
their faith; to learn of God’s interactions with and actions on behalf of God’s people; to 
find hope for their lives, and to be challenged to live God’s principles out into the world. 
This has been accomplished primarily through the experience of worship and of the 
preached word. While those who attend church may leave church having had an 
emotional experience through worship, or not, or an inspired experience through the 
preaching, or not, less often do they leave having experienced the transforming power of 
the rich stories of their faith, encountering God in those stories, or having gained insight 
into how the stories might have bearing on their own lives personally. 

While serving as a Lay Preacher at my church some years ago, I once had a 
member compliment me on the message I shared by telling me, “I really enjoyed your 
message; it was at least a Thursday sermon.” This suggested she was able to recall the 
message all the way to Thursday. She then added, “Most good ones will only last “til 
Tuesday.” Together, we agreed that some don’t even get past the pew. Even if hearers get 
a “Thursday sermon” or one that lasts all week, one wonders if the sermon alone can 
provide church-goers with a substantial enough feeding of what is needed to penetrate 


their hearts, make a difference in their understanding of God or in their lives. The 
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structures of some of today’s worship services do not lend themselves to deep encounters 
with the holy or provide opportunities to make personal connections with God’s people 
who in distant times and places were eyewitnesses to the Gospel events. 

In a 2013 article posted at churchleaders.com, a lack of personal connection to the 
church and its message is one of the frequent reasons given by non-church-goers for their 
lack of attendance. The article begins by giving some rather dismal statistics from the 
Hartford Institute of Religion Research about church attendance, “According to the 
Hartford, more than 40 percent of people say they go to church every week, but statistics 
show that fewer than 20 percent actually attend...Each year 2.7 million church members 
fall into inactivity... More than 4,000 churches close their doors every year.” The article 
goes on to cite the following as the top reasons given for not attending church, “They 
don’t want to be lectured, and they view the church as judgmental, hypocritical, and 


*! Both the numbers and the responses further highlight the growing 


irrelevant. 
disconnectedness between the church and the world around it. At such a time as this, the 
church is challenged to find ways to communicate the Good news of the Gospel and 
perhaps to rediscover it for themselves so that its message will make it past the pew, past 
Thursday and make its way into the hearts and lives of the hearers. 

The decline in church attendance has been particularly evidenced in the Episcopal 


Church which has reportedly been experiencing a decline in membership for the past 35 


years.” While the numbers suggest a growing disconnect between the general population 


' Tony Ridgaway, “Statistics Don’t Tell the Whole Story When It Comes to Church Attendance,” 
CHURCHLEADERS, http://www.churchleaders.com/pastors/pastor-articles/170739-statistics-don-t-tell- 
the- whole-story-when-it-comes-to-church-attendance.html (accessed September 13, 2014). 


? William R. Coats, “Who (or What) Caused the Decline in Membership in the Episcopal Church,” 
Rutgers University, accessed September 13, 2014, http://www.rcLrutgers.edu/~Icrew/dojustice/j325.html 
(accessed September 13, 2014). 
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and the Episcopal Church, one might also conclude from discussions about scripture with 
some Episcopal church-goers and their admissions to a lack of understanding of scripture 
and inability to make application of it in their personal lives, that there is another kind of 
disconnect at work as well. 

This disconnection has in some cases resulted in Episcopalians not knowing their 
own faith stories that have been passed down to them through the Bible. Not knowing, 
here, does not mean not having ever heard, but not knowing beyond having heard, not 
knowing them by heart enough to tell them and clatm them as their own family stories. 
While Episcopalians: 

* attend worship services filled with scripture reading; 


* are guided in worship by a Prayer Book that gets approximately 70 percent of its 
contents directly from the Bible;” 


e claim scripture as one leg of the three-legged stool of Episcopal belief;* 


« and pray, “Blessed Lord, who caused all Holy scriptures to be written for our 
learning: Grant us so to hear them, read them, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
them” (Book of Common Prayer, p. 236) 


many leave the worship service without having heard the message of the scriptures, 
without the means to recall them, and without having been empowered to make 
application to their personal lives, or to go forth and make disciples. In an age, when 
many move at such a pace there is scarcely time to digest their food, current methods of 
delivery of the scriptures can in some cases obstruct the ability to inwardly digest them. 


> A Resolution for a Bible Challenge was passed at the 2012 General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church to encourage Episcopalians to read the Bible. Additional mformation can be found at 
hitp://www.episcopalchurch.org/page/bible. 


* Episcopal belief is depicted by a three-legged stool made up of Reason, Scripture, and Tradition. 
While not named by sixteenth century Anglican priest and theologian, Richard Hooker, the term was 
derived from his work, The Laws of Ecclesiastical Piety. For a brief discussion of the “Three-Legged Stool,” 
see “Rethinking the Three-Legged Stool” by The Rev, Dr. Canon Christopher Brown, Rector of Trinity 
Church in Albany, NY at hitp:/Avww.albanyepiscopaldiocese.org/news/episcopalian/061105. html. 
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This realization suggests at least one cause for the disconnect between Episcopalians and 
all the scripture that is read to them. The reading of scripture has traditionally been more 
of a cerebral than a visceral experience, playing more of a perfunctory role than one in 
which something life-giving ts being offered. Even a lively reading of the scriptures and a 
sincere attempt on the part of the listeners will in many cases not allow for a deep 
penetration of the words of the text. One clergy with whom I discussed this issue 
suggested that perhaps, “We have become so locked into our method of delivery that the 


method is hindering the message from going forth.” 


Issue Statement 


In the Episcopal Church, the Word has had its power diminished. ..the power to 
draw, to inspire, to connect, and to transform. While tradition has been a mainstay in the 
Episcopal Church, as the world around it has transitioned from a literate culture into a 
digital culture, tradition or the method for doing church has presented challenges unique 
to this age. The method has in some cases presented a barrier to transformative 
engagement with the Living Word, thereby rendering it unable to renew minds and 
transform lives. Even in the midst of hearing four passages of scripture read in worship, 
oftentimes many are unaffected by the words and find themselves challenged to fully 
recognize a passage when it is “told by heart” to them verbatim. As true as it is that water 
cannot sink a ship unless it gets inside, it is also true that what remains outside a thing or 
person cannot affect change within it. Scripture, then, cannot do its transformative work 
on the interior unless a way is made for it to get imside its hearers. 

One issue facing the Episcopal Church and other related Anglican churches 
who rigidly follow a European-based Old English pattern for worship ts that the system, 
by virtue of its design, does little to enable people to make vital connections with the 
Scriptures beyond the sermon. Possible sources of the problem are: 

1) The prescribed manner for reading the Scriptures in worship 
2) The perception by some that the Bible is a clergy reference book for sermon 


preparation 
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3) The reliance upon intellect to make meaning of scripture. The Episcopal Church 
has traditionally been a highly literate community. As a mark of its intellectual 
ability, it has expected its members to read the Scriptures and make meaning of 
them on an individual basis. 

One might say that the “Word that came to dwell among us” is neither dwelling nor 
wearing flesh. Such lack of hearing has resulted in a lack of connection to the words of 
scripture and the lack of ability to make practical application in the world around us. For 
some, the scriptures represent a distant time, a faraway place, and thus a God who is real, 
though, not so accessible. A clergy friend said to me, “It is often difficult for people to 
find themselves in the story.” Storytelling, he suggests, would allow us to “hear the Good 


News that our ears have grown deaf to.” 


The Good News 

One of the ways in which the Episcopal Church has responded to its current 
challenges has been by placing additional emphasis on Christian Formation. “Christian 
Formation,” as defined by the Episcopal Church, “‘is the lifelong process of growing in 
our relationship with God, self, others, and all creation.” It includes what has long been 
called Christian education, but additionally considers every experience in our lives as the 
opportunity to express our faith. In a resolution approved by the 2009 General 
Convention, The Charter for Lifelong Christian Formation was affected. The Charter 
defines Lifelong Christian Faith Formation in the Episcopal Church as Lifelong growth in 
the knowledge, service and love of God as followers of Christ as is informed by Scripture, 


Tradition and Reason. One of its components states that through the Episcopal Church, 


God invites all people to “hear what the Spirit is saying to God’s people, placing 
ourselves in the stories of our faith, thereby empowering us to proclaim the Gospel 
message.”” 

The acceptance of this Charter suggests a readiness to explore new possibilities 
for deeper engagement of the scriptures that could lead to personal transformation and 
open potential avenues to evangelism. Biblical Storytelling, the practice of listening to, 
internalizing and making life connections with, as well as telling the stories of the Bible 
could provide such engagement. The Charter offers the intent and the language to address 
the need for the church’s members to make deeper connections to the scriptures, and 
suggests and openness to new ways of engaging the scriptures. 

Such opportunities have been offered to children through such story-based 
programs as “Godly Play.” Developed by Episcopal priest, Dr. Jerome Berryman, “Godly 
Play” provides a hands-on approach to help children explore their faith through story. It 
is being used in numerous places around the world to help them discover for themselves 
who God is and to find themselves in the stories along with God. Some might argue a 
scarcity of materials among current adult formation materials being offered through the 
Episcopal Church that call for the same level of engagement with the scriptures or 
provide the same opportunity for discovery of self and God. What if the process of 
internalizing scripture, whether through hearing or telling, could do for adults what 
“Godly Play” does for children? What if...? 

According to a growing number of scholars who have themselves engaged in 


biblical storytelling performance and scripture study, there are real possibilities. Phil 


> “Charter for Lifelong Christian Formation”, Episcopal Church, July 2009, 
http://www.episcopalchurch.org/sites/default/files/downloads/formationcharter_8.5x11_f.pdf (accessed 
September 13, 2014). 
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Ruge-Jones, Professor of Theology at Texas Lutheran University, who regularly engages 
students in the learning and telling of biblical texts, observes that, “With the story stored 
deeply within us, we begin to see things from the point of view of the narration.... 
Through these rehearsals of Jesus’ way of being in the world, “Christians seek in the 
power of the Spirit to be conformed to the image of Christ—to act like him, think like 


him, be like him.’” 


Hypotheses 

This project was designed to explore the use of storytelling, hearing, learning and 
telling select stories of scripture, as a viable tool for spiritual formation for adults. The 
leading assumption was that hearing the stories of scripture told, rather than read, and 
learning and telling them by heart would provide a means for Bible study participants to 
effectively internalize scripture, make deeper life connections, build community, and find 


application for scripture in the living out of their lives. 


Questions that the Project Sought to Explore: 


1. Could Biblical Storytelling, the practice of hearing, learning and telling stories 
from the Bible provide a possible means of putting flesh on the “Word” and 
giving it life among us? 


2. What difference would these sessions make in participants’ understanding of 
scripture? 


3. How would or could belief be shaped or affected by those hearing and interacting 
with scripture in these small group settings? 


© Samuel Wells, Improvisation: The Drama of Christian Ethics (Grand Rapids, MI: Brazos, 2004), 
84, quoted in Philip Ruge-Jones, Draft of "Taking Luke’s Gospel to Heart: Creating a Community of 
Mercy and Compassion through Biblical Storytelling" for Perspectives in Religious Studies, (Forthcoming, 
Spring 2015}, 12. 


What new life applications might be made with this approach to scripture? 
What new thoughts, attitudes about scripture and its relevance might emerge? 


What new possibilities for the use of biblical storytelling in ministry may emerge 
from these sessions? 


How useful can this approach be in participants’ ministries? 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Introduction 

“The Word Made Flesh: Biblical Storytelling as a Tool] for Adult Formation” 
focuses on using biblical storytelling in Adult Christian Formation. The project and the 
accompanying research explore its viability as a tool for Adult Christian Formation and 
ways it can be used in the ministry of the church. This chapter describes the researcher’s 
own formation journey along the road to discovery of faith and vocation and the 
significance of storytelling in the journey. It includes portions of the researcher’s spiritual 
autobiography as they relate to the shaping of the individual, the project and the work. It 
shares insights gleaned by the researcher from personal practice and participation in the 
use of storytelling as a tool for teaching and making connections in a secular setting. The 
final section offers general information about the context for the project and its 


appropriateness for the focus of the project. 


LO 


I 


Spiritual Journey 


The Wonder Years 

I can’t remember ever not believing in God. In the world I grew up in, everybody 
believed, or at least I thought they did. I’m sure I was an adult before I encountered 
people who did not believe in God and would dare to say it out loud. Not believing was 
not an option, so I believed, but, I wondered too. When I was a girl, | would stand outside 
in the front yard of our little three room house on Tinsley Street in Griffin, GA, look up 
towards the sky and wonder as far back about God as my brain would let me and about 
how the beginning could have begun. I would do this until my head got tight. For as long 
as I can remember, I wanted to know about God. 

“You will seek me and find me when you seek me with all your heart” (Jeremiah 
29:13). It seems that I have been seeking God all my life, in one way or another, for one 
reason or another...seeking to know about God, to know God, to know God’s love, to 
feel God’s love, to know how to please God and how to serve God. Although we sang, 
“Just as | Am,” nearly every Sunday in the Baptist Church I grew up in, it would be many 
years later that I would come to understand and believe that God really accepts me and 
loves me “just as I am.” 

My spiritual journey has been an ongoing search for purpose and connection, 
following what has seemed like a winding road, full of unexpected and ongoing twists 


and turns, only to find out again and again that I am almost but not quite there yet. It has 
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been one in which I have long sought to find meaning and a sense of belonging, both in 
relationship with God and the world around me. Although I cannot remember a time of 
not believing in God, I haven’t always felt I really knew God or personally connected to 
God. While the journey has been at times exhausting, it has reaped rewards that far 
exceed the exhaustion. Only in recent years, and I am still not sure exactly when it began, 
have I come into the security of feeling the personal connections to God that I had for so 


long sought. 


My Mother's Child 

An only child, I was born late in life to my mother, who raised me alone after my 
grandmother died when I was seven years old. We didn’t have much in the way of the 
material, but there was never a shortage of love. I remember my mother’s “Lord have 
mercy prayers” when we were tn need, and then her singing through the house and 
particularly over the kitchen sink when things were going well. I remember this because I 
thought it or drew that conclusion, not because I remember her telling me that. 

I was raised in Mt. Zion Baptist Church where my mother faithfully took me 
when she could, and where she sent me with friends when she couldn’t. It was there that I 
began to learn more about this God of my mama’s prayers. Although my mother was a 
praying woman, she didn’t say a whole lot about her prayers or about what she believed. 
She taught me to pray, especially the “God is great and God 1s good” prayer that we 
prayed at meal times and the “Lay me down to sleep prayer” I prayed every night with 
my mother or grandmother. These prayers along with the whispered prayers of my 


mother were our covering and our connection to God. Then, one Saturday night, my 
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grandmother lay down to sleep, without being sick or anything, and never woke up again. 
Though it did not create a crisis of faith or impact my praying, as I can recall, I was 
scared for quite some time that my mother might not wake up in the morning. 

There were two things that went without her saying it that [knew my mother to 
believe: one is that the God of her prayers could make things better, and the other 1s that 
good folks, that is, God-folks are supposed to do good for others and to treat folks kindly. 
They are beliefs that I hold to this day. I knew the one thing because of her reliance upon 
these prayers and her faithfulness in praying them, and the other because of the Bible 
verse she taught me. Early in life, my mother taught me the words from Ephesians 4: 32, 
“Be ye kind one to another,” so that whenever I had to say a scripture “by heart” for the 
Monthly-Get-Together at the Church, that’s what I’d say. This passage had to be 
important because she had me say it over and over, like I saw her praying over and over. 

Much of what I believed about God in my early years was greatly influenced by 
my mother’s belief. My faith was her faith. As I recall, my own faith did not begin to take 
shape in a way that I could articulate tt or was called upon to articulate it until I was in 
high school when I began to make speeches in church for youth program and other events. 
These occasions provided me opportunities to explore God through scripture and to 
provide a written and verbal response to it. 

My mother’s love of God was best expressed through the way she cared for 
others; the way she loved other people’s babies; the way she loved me; the way she baked 
cakes for people when somebody died or house sat for them while they attended funerals 
of their loved ones (because she just couldn’t go); or shared some of whatever little 


something she had with somebody else and taught me to do the same; the way she opened 
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the doors to our little three-room house to let others move tn in their times of need, 
making it seem and feel like a big ol’ house... big enough for everybody. 

Perhaps this is the reason, at least one of them, that J have associated faith with 
doing, or works. My mother’s acts were the expression of her faith and her love for others. 
Living my faith has never been as easy for me as it seemed to be for her, but it has been 
my desire to do so. I could never bake like my mother or have a heart as big as I believed 
hers to be, but whenever I get a hold of something worthwhile or special, whether it’s an 
insight or a good story to tell, I still want to share it with someone. I’m still trying to be 
kind “one to another” and to be as bold in my declaration of faith as was my mother, with 
or without the words. It is the expression of my belief in a way that I might not be able to 


otherwise articulate. 


Church Girl 

I am and always have been a church girl. Church has been like home and family 
for me. At one of my college reunions, a former classmate of mine jokingly said to me, “I 
should have known you would still be a church lady.” Mt. Zion Baptist Church sits at the 
center of my faith experience. That is where I grew up, participating in Sunday School, 
Vacation Bible School, Easter pageants and plays, church conventions where I got to go 
and speak, Youth Sundays and being the Youth Day speaker, singing in the church choir, 
although I couldn’t sing, and I knew that because I was always being told I couldn’t sing. 
Whether or not I could sing, Mrs. Stinson, the Children’s Choir Director, gave me a solo 


to sing one time, and I still remember it, “We’ve Come This Far by Faith.” I sing it 


is 


especially loud now when | hear it, because it was my one and only solo in the choir, and 
I wanted so badly to be able to sing. 

Since my family was very small, the church was my family. All my “aunties,” 
and uncles and cousins were my mother’s friends, and most of them attended our church. 
Most of my soctal actions and interactions took place there. At the ripe old age of seven, 
it was the place where I stood before the congregation and publicly professed that I 
wanted Jesus Christ to be my Lord and Savior and was later baptized. Yet, at the time, I 
still had not made the connection between these actions and being in a personal 
relationship with Jesus. I just knew that He was the God that all the people I knew and 
loved believed in, that He was the God of my mother’s prayers, and the God I wondered 
about. 

As a teenager, it was in the church that I discovered my voice. It was, perhaps, not 
my own discovery as much as it was the discovery of those around me. What began as 
my responding to requests to make a speech here and there became opportunities for me 
to study and learn about God for myself. They were the occasions that first caused me to 
search the scriptures so I could at least learn enough about God that I could stand up 
before the congregation and tell them something about God. Even as I did it, I did not 
fully understand what I was doing, nor did I comprehend the opportunity I had been 
given. Later in life, however, I would realize it to be a source of connection to God, a 
means by which God revealed Himself to me and through me, and that my articulation of 
this understanding would become an instrument for service. All these years later, I am 
still discovering my voice and the ways in which it has provided me a connection to God. 


Following a ministry visit to the jail, my companions with whom I had shared that I’d 
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been teased throughout childhood and into adulthood about my inability to sing, 


complimented me on my singing that day. She said to me, “There was a confidence in 
your singing today that I haven’t witnessed before.” With little hesitation and without 
giving much thought, I responded, “The reason that I couldn’t sing may not have been 
because I didn’t have a voice; 1t may have been because J didn’t know what to do with 
my voice.” Immediately, I sensed a prophetic utterance. Although it was as a teenager 
that I discovered I had a God-given voice, it has taken me from then until now to really 
find it, and I am still exploring ways to use it for the glory of God. 

During that speech-making period of my life, with the assistance of a 
Concordance, I wrote and delivered speeches to audiences that seemed most often to 
appreciate them, and while I made claims about God that I did fully understand or 
completely believe, somehow it seemed to come natural to me. Even now I wonder if 
saying those words out loud somehow helped to shape what I have over time come to 
believe about God. It 1s not so different from telling a Bible story today, except that 
telling the Bible story is done “by heart,” and the speeches were read from paper. In 
either case, it seemed I was saying the words to myself at the same time I was saying 
them to the hearers. Jt was as if I said the words first and have been growing into the 
belief of them ever since. As I reflect on that time and those experiences, years later, I 
know God was present in the shaping of those messages, because I did not know enough 
of God on my own to write them without God’s help. In fact, I don’t know what I really 
knew. My whole life’s journey bears witness again and again to divine intervention in 
ways that I could not always realize. For surely, it was the Holy Spirit who enabled me to 


use a Bible and a Concordance and put together words about God that connected with 
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people’s lives in ways I didn’t understand myself. Who but God could have given me the 


voice by which I was able to deliver those messages, and who but God could have stirred 
in others the desire to hear them? 

Although I have spent much of my life in church, it was not always as a 
committed Christian. While there was never a period of time when I did not attend church 
on a regular basis, there were times when I went perhaps more out of habit than 
conviction. This was certainly the case when I was in college. No matter how late or how 
hard I partied on Saturday night, I always went. I felt drawn to church and felt the need 
to be there on Sunday morning. [ still do. As a child, going to church had not been 
optional, but I did not feel I was going as much out of a sense of obligation as I was to fill 
a need of some kind. I felt there was something I needed to be there to recetve... 
something to carry me through the week until I could go back for more next time. This 
does not mean I always got that something or could even name it, but 1t has often been 
the motivation for my going. 

When I married | had to leave my beloved Baptist church because my new 
husband was an Episcopalian. It had been my desire to marry a good church-going 
Christian man, so we could attend church together, but I never imagined he wouldn’t be a 
Baptist, like most people I knew. My spiritual world was rocked! Not only was I a new 
wife with a new husband, but I had to move to a new and foreign place, make new friends, 
find a new job, and switch to a new denomination. All of these changes, simultaneously, 
made life very difficult for a while. The Episcopal Church was a strange new world. 
Everything was different ...the people...the worship...life. I had lost the security of my 


small town, my church, and my church family. In some ways, I feel I have been finding 
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my way back to that earlier place of comfort and that feeling of being at home ever since. 


It was a time of great change in my life, and it was greatly life-changing. 


The Hunger Years 

“You will seek me and find me when you seek me with all your heart.” When I 
married my husband, a life-long Episcopalian, in my early twenties and had to leave 
home and family and friends, my beloved Baptist Church, and all else that was familiar to 
me, I don’t recall being in a God-seeking mode. I was well-churched, very comfortable in 
my church and the routine-ness of church life, but unchallenged to go deeper in 
relationship with God. Having attended the same church for most of my life, I didn’t have 
to figure out anything, like what I really believed or how to live it. I just had to keep 
doing what I was doing, and I was comfortable with that since I had always been a do-er, 
not necessarily of the Word, but of the work. 

Often times, being churched can be more about being involved in activities than 
about being connected with God. Whether out of habit, however, or out of the desire to 
make connection, I soon plunged into the life of the Episcopal Church. Once more I 
became a do-er of the work. From what I had observed or processed from what I had 
observed, and from my own experience, I had come to think that church was more about 
doing than believing or trusting in God. In this new church, however, the doing alone was 
not enough to sustain me. 

For the next six years, we attended a church where I heard empty sermon after 
empty sermon, engaged in ritual I did not understand, and where there were more 


opportunities for socializing than spiritualizing. During this time, I ceased to wonder and 
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experienced a deep sense of loss. The worship was rote and the preaching was empty. 
For six years, I don’t know whether there was a song sung or a sermon preached that 
touched me at all. 

There were lots of good folks that we met in that church, though, folks who were 
well-churched 1n their way as I had been in mine, but the worship experience of the six 
years that I lived in Tampa, Florida provided me little spiritual nourishment on which to 
grow. I did not find it there, and apparently I had not brought it with me. Surely there 
were some nuggets somewhere within me, because good seed had been planted over 
those many years of growing up in church. They must have been deep within the soil of 
my being, however, because they were at the time showing little or no signs of having 
made it to the surface. For some, the seeds of faith do not take root so quickly or easily 
and require more time and care to bear fruit. 

In spite of my reservations and what I perceived as the church’s shortcomings, [ 
decided to become a part of the Episcopal Church. Since I wanted “us” to attend church 
as a family and since I was fairly confident that my husband would never leave the 
Episcopal Church, I resigned myself to making the move. I was confirmed as an 
Episcopalian in the fall of 1981 in the church that my husband ’s father had been the priest 
of more than fifty years before. Recalling the words of my minister’s wife when I left my 
Baptist Church back home, “Remember, God does not only reside in the Baptist Church,” 
[ resolved to try and find God in this church. Perhaps the spiritual emptiness that I 
realized while attending that church, was an emptiness that had been there all along, but 
that had gone unnoticed for being surrounded by and covered over by the comfortable 


and the familiar. It is an emptiness that I learned can only be filled by God, but must first 
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be realized, then confessed, like the first couple when they realized their nakedness 
before God after they sinned. That realization must first be made, otherwise we can go on 
too long seeking to feed ourselves with that which can never fully fill and clothe 
ourselves with that which cannot adequately cover our nakedness. 

By the time we left Tampa, I felt spiritually depleted. I longed to be taught about 
God, to have deep and meaningful study, to hear soul-stirring preaching and singing and 
teaching. I was so hungry for God. In Deuteronomy 8:2, Moses says to the Israelites, 
“Remember how the LORD your God led you all the way in the desert these forty years, to 
humbie you and to test you in order to know what was in your heart, whether or not you 
would keep his commands. He humbled you, causing you to hunger and then feeding you 
with manna...” I hungered for the Word. I hungered for God. 

In Minnesota, the place where we would make our home for the next three years, 
I attended a bible study offered at the church we attended. It was my spring in the desert. 
It was like taking a slow, cool drink after a grueling workout or engaging in some other 
strenuous activity. The first swallow merely dampens the parchness and, thus, only 
begins the work of quenching your thirst. I had loved thinking about and trying to figure 
out stuff about God since the sidewalk-wonder-days of my childhood, but continued to be 
challenged by living it out. With this bible study, I began my journey of digging deeper to 
find God and exploring how I might live God out of my head and into the world. Even 
though I was then attending bible study, in time, I fell once more into the routine of 
church work. It was my comfort zone, and it was familiar. It was also a connector for me. 


Participating in small group study provided a sense of community for me that attending 
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church alone did not. Whenever we moved to another city this helped me to establish 
connections in a strange place. 

While I did not stop being involved in activities in the church, my motivation for 
doing the work was changing, and seeds sewn in my life during my early years in the 
church were beginning to bear fruit. By this time, we had children, and I wanted to create 
experiences for them like the ones I had in the church where I grew up. I wanted them to 
have good seed sewn into their lives, like the seeds sewn during my childhood that would 
ground them and create a hunger in them too. “Tram a child in the way he should go, and 
when she is old she will not turn from it.” Although this church offered more 
opportunities for participation and spiritual growth than my previous one, it still lacked in 
programming for children. It was there that I began to teach Sunday School, direct plays 
and participate in other ways, and found in doing so ways to keep myself connected to 
God that could also provide opportunities for my children to get connected. My 
motivation was then was to provide for our children the experiences that I felt had been 
so instrumental in my faith development. I had gotten mine in church, so they must also. 

If after our previous move, God sent me water to quench my thirst, then after our 
third move which took us to Evansville, Indiana, God sent me manna. Before, whenever 
my husband and I moved, we never sought a church based on our spiritual needs, we 
automatically went to an Episcopal Church, and a predominantly African-American one, 
if there was one available. In Evansville there was not. There were two Episcopal 
Churches there, and the one we chose to attend was soon afterwards closed. For the first 
time in our lives together, we were forced to make a decision about the church we would 


attend based on some criteria other than denominational and ethnic identity. We ended up 
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going to a Baptist Church, which my husband had never done before on a consistent basis. 
Nazarene Baptist Church provided a lifeline to me through the teaching and the preaching 
of the Word that I experienced there. I didn’t just hear the sermons and the lessons there, 
I experienced them. Their messages about the love of God and having a personal 
relationship with Jesus were life-giving and life-changing. People bore their testimonies, 
unabashedly about how God had worked in their lives, about their love for Jesus, and 
about how He had shown His love for them. The time that we spent in Nazarene Baptist 
Church gave me the reprieve I needed from the Episcopal Church. It provided me and 
opportunity to step outside of the church so that the church and the one who is its 
foundation could get more inside of me. Our time that would be temporary, but it was 
what my family and I needed. 

In our early years in Evansville, God provided a spiritual home for us, but He also 
provided a spiritual guide for me. She was friend, neighbor, teacher and counselor at a 
time when I was much in need of all of these. My friend, Laverne, demonstrated her love 
for God in word and deed in ways that I had not seen up close before and certainly not in 
a close, personal friend. She taught me about Jesus and His love. She demonstrated by 
her own devotion to him and service to others what it meant to be a follower of Jesus. I 
wanted to know Jesus like she did, to love him like she did. I wanted to know that Jesus 
loved me like she knew he loved her. I no longer sought to simply know about God as I 
had in bible study, I wanted to know God personally. I wanted to have the kind of 
relationship with God that I had heard about from others. 

One Wednesday night during a revival meeting at another church in the city, I 


heard the preacher preach a sermon based on the text found in Romans 10:9 that says, if 
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you confess with your mouth and believe i your heart, then you will be saved. After 
wrestling with the words the night before, I called my friend in the morning and 
expressed to her doubts about my salvation, along with my genuine desire to have it. She 
calmly reassured me that it was as simple as the passage said. All it took was my 
beheving and saying it from my heart. | took her at her word and have since then believed 
that I am saved, although I have not always known what that meant. It was as if Laverne 
had been sent to me to not only acclimate me to my new environment but to escort me 
into the next phase of my spiritual journey, moving from the impersonal to having a 
personal relationship with God. This would only, however, be the beginning of this 
journey. During her counsel to me after my revival experience, Laverne shared a 
scripture with me that makes me think of her even now when I think of it or hear it. The 
passage is found in Jeremiah 29:13, “You will seek me and find me when you seek me 
with all your heart.” It has ever since been for me a promise, a reminder and a motivator 


as I have continued to seek. 


The Desire to Help Others Know 

When I was a little girl, | wanted to be an actress; I wanted to speak and act out 
the words of other people. When I was a bigger little girl, I wanted to be a news reporter; 
I wanted to tell people about significant things going on in the world. Then, when I was a 
grown-up girl, I wanted to be a writer; I wanted to share important truths with my words. 
Whatever I imagined myself doing or wanting to do always had to do with words. My 
strengths were in writing and speaking. So I studied English, earned a Bachelor and a 


Master’s degree in the subject and became a teacher. As an English teacher and later a 
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Speech teacher, I taught others how to write and speak. This helped me to realize a desire 
I had not realized earlier, and that was the desire to help others know. I was and am a 
teacher, but it would not take me long to realize that I was not a classroom teacher. 

Though I did not become any one of the things, professionally, that early on I 
thought I wanted to be, I came to realize a bit of each of these in what I discovered to be 
my vocation as Storyteller. It encompasses all of the things I wanted to be all rolled into 
one. Storytelling has provided me a means to teach, write and share important truths with 
my words, whether written or spoken. It has even provided me with a means to articulate 
and share my faith. Storytelling is where my faith converges with my works. 

It was in Minnesota that I had my first storytelling experience, and it has been key 
to my spiritual journey in many ways ever since. It connected me to my mother in a way 
that I would only later realize. I am what I cail, a book storyteller. Most of the stories I 
tell come from books, but my mother was a traditional storyteller passing on tales as 
she’d heard them, in regular conversation. She could also recall details of what was going 
on around her so vividly that her friends loved to get letters from her after she moved to 
live with us. They were both well-entertained and well-informed. Prior to storytelling, the 
speeches I made always had to be written. Since then I have learned to let the story speak 
for itself, to communicate its own message. My work now js not so much in preparing a 
script, but in putting the story in so I can pour it out. 

Since my teen years, I had been sharing my thoughts about God, through my 
written or spoken voice, except for a period of time from my early twenties until my early 
thirties when there were very fewer opportunities to speak publicly about God. When 


another opportunity came for me to share some truth about God, it was through 
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storytelling. It was not until after the ten years or more had passed and I was once more 
given a platform from which to speak that J wondered if God had not been saying, “You 
will no longer speak about me until you know me.” Although I did not hear God speak 
these words audibly, I did get a deep sense of “knowing” that God was requiring more of 
me. 

My ministry or the means by which I have served others 1s a ministry of the Word. 
Many years ago, | was somewhat offended when a sorority sister of mine was talking 
about an upcoming event, and she began to name tasks that different sorority sisters could 
perform. As she went down her list, she got to me and said, “And you can talk.” At the 
time I was offended. Was she suggesting that I couldn’t do anything but talk? Later, I 
realized that what she had said was her way of acknowledging people’s different gifts and 
abilities to perform certain tasks. In my case, she was affirming my gift of speaking. 

Only when I came to accept that for myself did I understand and appreciate the intent of 
her words. 

Storytelling as a ministry is the means by which I inspire others, encourage others, 
teach them and share the good news of Jesus with them. It is born out of my love of the 
Word of God, which I have had since those early years of making speeches about God in 
church, and out of my own desire to learn deep truths about God, help others become 
excited about Him through His Word, lead them into their own discoveries about Him 
and to find meaning, purpose and application for their lives. Through this winding course 
that God has led me along causing me to hunger and thirst after him and to want more of 


him, I have realized the destre to help others have more of him for themselves, as well. 
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When I sought God with my whole heart, asking again and again in all earnest, 
what I could do in service to God and others, more often than not, I was given the 
opportunity to use my voice, whether the spoken or the written voice. God has opened 
door after door calling me and preparing me at the same time to enter them. On some 
occasions, these have been doors that I have seen myself ill prepared to enter or 
questioned whether I even wanted to enter. From the invitation I received to develop and 
teach a story-based Religious Education course for middle school students at St. Mark’s 
Episcopal School, to being introduced to biblical storytelling as part of my staff 
development, to being given opportunities to use biblical and faith storytelling in 
teaching, preaching, worship, retreat leading, and even in my former position on the staff 
working of the Episcopal Diocese of Texas, the telling of the stories of God has helped to 
shape my faith as well as my work. 

In 2003, I published a book, “Yes, Jesus Loves Me: 31 Love Stories,” a book of 
personal faith narratives where 31 women share their stories of coming into the personal 
knowledge of the love of Jesus Christ. While these testimonials are the personal stories of 
God’s love for the contributors, they can be viewed within the context of the greater God- 
story, which is held by some to be the greatest love story. As I collected these stories, 
encouraged others in the sharing of their stories, and ultimately brought them to print, I 
was deeply impacted by their faith stories. My own faith was deepened. It confirmed 
what I had thought all along, that there is power in the sharing of our stories for both the 
teller and the hearer. God was again showing me more of himself and drawing me deeper 
into relationship with him. 


The manifestation of story in my life has been an answer to my seeking of God. 
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As I have researched and studied the scriptures and as I have spoken them before others, 
whether for storytelling, teaching, preaching, leading workshops, or teaching others to 
tell, Ihave found myself coming into greater awareness of God, drawing closer to God 
and growing closer in relationship. The Word of God has taken root in me and has borne 
edible fruit for others. I have fed and been fed well. My desire for the ministry God has 
given me is that it will provide knowledge, inspiration, and instruction to others, whetting 
their appetites for more of Christ as well. 

“You feed them,” Jesus said to his followers when He and they found themselves 
in a remote place surrounded by a multitude of hungry people. Jesus had the disciples 
bring him what was available to them, a scant five loaves and two fish, so that He might 
bless it and multiply it, and so they might then use what He had blessed and multiplied to 
feed others. His command has compelled me and propelled me into places I could not 
have navigated or imagined. “You feed them.” And, that is what I have sought to do 
through the sharing of the Word, as well as through inspiring others to do the same. It is 
what I believe Christ calls us all to do, to feed others with whatever it is we have been 
given, allowing God to give the increase. On that hillside long ago, after the multitudes 
were fed, twelve baskets full of leftover broken pieces of fish and bread remained, 
providing the disciples with their own share of what they had fed others. I wonder if God 
doesn’t bless us that way when we live in obedience to Him, giving us extra for our 
giving to others. There is good news in the Gospel, and I don’t fully understand it and 
haven’t fully embraced it all myself, but storytelling allows me to share the good news 


with others so they can find the good in it, while I’m trying to find the good in it myself. 
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Still Becoming 


One of my favorite bible stories is the story of the potter found in Jeremiah 18. 
Often times when I tell it, I tell it along with another of my favorite stories that is not 
biblical. This story is about a grub and his journey to becoming a dragonfly. Both are 
stories of transformation and both render messages of life and hope and the inevitability 
of change. They affirm that there is a power greater than ourselves that holds us and 
shapes us and will ultimately lead us to the fulfillment of what we were made to be. We 
are not born into what we will ultimately become. It takes the journey of a lifetime to 
become all that we were meant to be. On the way to becoming, we will change and be 
changed, be shaped and re- shaped as necessary by the circumstances of our lives until 
we become the vessels most pleasing to our Maker. “Like clay mn the hand of the potter, 
so are you in my hand,” God says of his beloved people in the story. We are always in the 
hands of and under the watchful eye of the Potter. In Grub’s tale, once the grub became a 
dragonfly, he used every means available to him to go back and tell the other grubs left 
behind in the pond of the wonderful life that awaited them in that “big beautiful place in 


*! Tt is perhaps the call to the called to bear witness of the good news to others so 


the air. 
that they might have some inkling of what awaits them. 

I love Jesus. I don’t know how or when I came to love Jesus or to know that Jesus 
loves me, but I do know and consider it to be good news. Maybe it’s as simple and as 
matter-of-fact as my mother’s reply was to me from her bed in the nursing home where 
she spent the last three years of her life when I asked her why she loved Jesus. Without 
wavering or faltering and with absolute clarity she replied, “Because He first loved me.” 


Linda Ford, “Not Lost, but Gone Before,” in Musings: Tales of Truth and Wisdom (Golden, 
Colorado: Fulcrum Publishing, 2000), 167-169. 
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lt is a knowing that learning and telling the stories helps me to make sense of. They are 


stories worth telling. 
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SYNERGY 


As a warm-up for my introduction to biblical storytelling workshop, I will often 
guide participants through the following exercise: Close your eyes. Visualize God. What 
do you see? What do you hear? What do you feel? What do you smell? What does God 
look like? Where is God? What size? What shape? What color? What is God doing? Are 
you there? If so, where are you? It is a challenging exercise, but when the activity is 
unrushed and people have ample time to reflect, or when there are participants who can 
readily recall because of some profound or memorable experience they have had, one or 
more people will “see” a picture and will share what they have visualized. More often 
than not, what they share is not so much an image as an experience that has helped to 
formulate an image of an invisible God and that has somehow helped to connect them to 
that God personally. They tell the story, and what they share helps the listener to see God 
as God has been revealed to them. That is, at least in part, what biblical storytelling 
does...it helps others to see God as God has been revealed through the experiences and 
interactions that occur with God’s people throughout the Bible. After all, we know God 
and grow in that knowledge of God through the stories, the experiences, the encounters 
we have had with God or to which we have been a witness. We share God with others 
and bear witness of God by telling those stories. 

“Family Reunion: Telling the Stories of God” is the title for the introductory 
workshop that I offer. It is given this title because family reunion is that time when 
families gather and share two favorite pastimes: eating and telling stories. Both activities 


connect them to the people, experiences, and history that make them family. Favorite 
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recipes are shared and eaten; tales are told of the sheroes and heroes, the scoundrels, the 
celebrated and the shameful that give them a common heritage. When asked why those 
stories are told, workshop participants often answer, “to keep people alive in our 
memories,” or, “so the children will know,” or, “to remember who and where we’ve 
come from.” The shared experiences of which we hear and re-hear, learn and re-learn at 
these gatherings remind us of who we are and where we have come from. They teach and 
touch and anchor us in common soil. Likewise, bible stories are the family stories that 
connect people of faith and that do all of those things that telling stories at Family 
Reunion does, anchoring us not only in common soil, but in a Triune God. Telling the 
stories of God helps others to “see” that God, and when told from the heart, not only 
one’s own heart, but from the heart of God, helps others to feel connected to that God. 
When expounding upon the challenges that currently face the Episcopal Church, 
the priest of my own church in Houston, Texas identified the following as areas in which 
the Church is especially challenged today: 1) a lack of understanding of scripture by its 
members, 2) their inability to apply scripture to their lives, and 3) not being familiar 
enough with scripture to see it as something that relevant or necessary. This was further 
echoed by another clergy friend who indicated that, “People are not finding joy and 
meaning in the scriptures,” going on to ask, “How do we make the scriptures matter again, 
making them viable for today’s use?” Biblical storytelling, through a variety of 
applications, could very well be used in response to these concerns. My own interests and 
abilities, however, seem to lend themselves more towards helping others to find identity 
and make connection, which have the potential to lead to increased membership of both 


the church body and the Kingdom of God. Since much of my own journey has been about 
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seeking identity and making connection, and since storytelling has aided me in making 
such strides as I have in these areas, I feel particularly drawn to exploring ways to help 
others realize their own identity in Christ, that is, connect to God, and make connections 
to one another through storytelling. The church was the first place I experienced 
connection to something bigger than the small family of which I was a part and the place 
where I was challenged again and again to make new connections with God’s people with 
each move that I made with my family. 

As was the case with Frog who, after going through his own transformation from 
being a tadpole, had the task of helping the grub to “see” his own possibilities for 
becoming something different, we too are called to go back and show others the way. We 
are called to be witnesses and to make disciples. We witness by telling our stories, our 
god stories, so that our stories, with the power of the Holy Spirit working in them, can do 
its work of forming disciples. It is also the role of the church to invite others to come 
“see,” and once they are there to help them find purpose and place and connection to the 
once untmagined world into which they have been invited. This project is an attempt to 
explore the use of biblical storytelling as an approach to scripture study in an 
environment where much scripture is read, but far less is heard, understood, or made use 
of and the possibilities for the telling of scripture by heart to provide invitation and 
opportunity for connection. 

As the Episcopal Church has become more outwardly focused and the word 
“evangelism” is being spoken of more frequently than I have before heard in the more 
than thirty years I have been a participant in the church, there is the increasing need to 


find ways to invite and connect, as well as for the development of tools that can enable 
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and empower those who are already on the inside to invite others to come in and join 
them. 

Episcopalians have been called by some, “People of the Book.” It is an expression 
that some Episcopalians have used to refer to themselves. The book reterred to is the 
Book of Common Prayer, a collection or prayers and services used for all occasions in 
the Church. But, what 1f, instead, Episcopalians became known for being “People of the 
Word?” What if the worship experience offered, in addition to engaging people in the 
book, an experience in the Word? I can remember years ago telling scripture at an 
Episcopal worship event, attended by at least a thousand people, and having a woman 
who attended that service with her son tell me how he continued to question her while I 
was telling by asking, “Where’s the book? Where’s the book?” He was in some way 
invited into an experience of the Word. It invites that way. 

When asked about the concern over the church’s lack of common identity, a non- 
Episcopalian friend who has visited the church I attend on a number of occasions was 
quick to point out that even though we have three different services, offering three 
different worship styles, we do hold something in common...the Word. Ultimately it is 
the Word of God that has the power to draw us, to connect us, and to transform us. So, 
perhaps, where we are lacking 1s not so much in having a common identity, but in our 
realization of and expression of 1t. Perhaps, leadership’s concern that this lack of identity 
is hindering growth could be alleviated with a more meaningful expression of the Word. 

The exploration of the use of scripture telling as a tool for evangelism holds great 
possibility for the church today, regardless of denomination as many are suffering a 


decline in the midst of a generation that often finds religion, the church and God 
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irrelevant and unnecessary. Before the church can go forth sharing the Good News stories 
of its faith, however, it must do a better job of getting to know its stories and of igniting 
the passions of its members for their faith stories that carry with them messages of hope 
and direction for our lives grounded in the way of Jesus. They must first recognize the 
Good News for themselves so that they may with authenticity go forth and share it with 
others. To some, the worship in the Episcopal Church is too scripted, its lack of display 
of emotion, too unappealing and its use of the book(s) too cumbersome. And while the 
Episcopal Church does tremendous outreach, Christ’s work in the world, in communities 
throughout this country and beyond, the church’s story today is often shaped by its stance 
on social issues and is often told by those who hold opposing positions. For this reason, 
among others, it is challenged to know and tell its own story and to do so within the 
context of God’s story. 

When Jesus taught, large crowds gathered around him as he sat in boats, on 
hillsides, or as he walked along the roads and he told them stories. He used images 
common to them and with which they could easily make identification and connection. 
Stories have that power. As St. James’ Episcopal Church in Houston goes forward in its 
efforts to further develop its Newcomer Ministry and as other churches in the Episcopal 
Diocese of Texas continue to expand their efforts to invite, welcome, and connect those 
who become members, biblical storytelling may be able to play a vital role in helping its 
people to grow deeper in understanding and open its arms wider in welcome. In an age 
when research shows that the would-be church go-ers, unbound by tradition and 
denominational preferences, are looking to the church to provide an experience of God 


that they may not even be able to articulate, but that 1s authentic and not simply an 
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exaggerated display of emotion. It’s like a story | heard about a preacher whose son 
slipped out of his seat while church was going on, only to be confronted by his father 
when he returned asking him from the pulpit where he had gone. The boy answered that 
he had gone looking for Jesus. He said he knew that Jesus was supposed to be there and 
he wanted to find him. That is the motivation of many who come to church now, to find 
Jesus, and, though the harvest 1s plentiful, the laborers are often ill-equipped to show 
them the way. 

The task at hand may not prove to be as daunting as once imagined. Work has 
already begun in the Episcopal Church to be more outwardly focused, more inviting, 
welcoming, and connecting. The Episcopal Diocese of Texas has shown its commitment 
to opening its arms and reaching out to receive and connect in two important new ways. 
It has hired a Consultant to develop a Newcomer Ministry, create materials that are now 
being made available throughout the Church, and to train churches and raise up leaders to 
also train others to help Episcopalians begin to dispel the long-held classification of being 
the “Frozen Chosen.” 

The use of storytelling as a tool for drawing and connecting people of faith 1s 
already being explored. In the Diocese of Texas, for example, efforts have already begun 
to explore the power of storytelling to draw others into deeper relationship with God and 
one another. In recent years, they have sponsored an evening of farth sharing dinners 
where groups of eight or more people gather in homes or churches to share a meal and 
their faith stories. The initial response was one of trepidation for many tn that first year, 


some crippled by the thought of talking about their faith out loud. After the first year, 
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however, and an aggressive marketing campaign, more individuals joined in the ensuing 
years. Other dioceses have since joined in using this model with their own variations. 
When people attend the New Members Class at St. James Episcopal Church in 
Houston they are asked why they wish to become a part of this community or 
congregation. They are given the opportunity to share their stories. Often times their 
answers indicate it is because of some personal connection they have made. When the 
church was operating a school, they may have had a child tn the school; more recently 
they may answer that they’ve met the priest at one of his many visits to Starbucks. They 
may know someone attending the church, or may have just happened to wander in and 
felt so welcomed they returned. Welcome is critical, but so is connection. It is the 
church’s role to welcome but also to help the welcomed make connections to the greater 
something they have come in search for, even when they don’t know what has brought 
them there. This project explores whether or not a bible study method using storytelling 
may be useful in helping participants in making such connections...connections to 
scripture meaning, to God and to one another. It looks at whether hearing scripture told, 
learning, telling and dissecting it make any difference at all to the already-churched in 
being able to find relevancy and understanding of the scriptures. This is what it attempts, 


even if it only begins to scratch the surface of possibility. 


Context for the Project 
It was initially thought that the context for the project would be St. James’ 
Episcopal Church in Houston, Texas, and that the participants would be volunteers from 


that community alone. However, as the project developed and the vision for its 
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possibilities unfolded, it was decided to expand the reach of the project to melude other 
Episcopalians beyond this one church community. Since the need identified is applicable 
to churches across the diocese and the church as a whole, it was thought more people 
could be affected if participants did not all come from the same location and if those who 
participated might be in positions where they could share with others what they had 
practiced. The project involved participants from a small number of churches within the 
diocese, all of which are in the Houston area. An additional group was included whose 
participants are from an Episcopal Church in Morganton, North Carolina. 

The Episcopal Diocese of Texas, home to all of the Episcopal congregations in 
the southeastern portion of Texas, covers fifty-seven counties from Houston to Austin 
and from Waco to Tyler. It includes 153 congregations, 409 clergy and 78,761 followers 
of Christ.” While the number of people involved in this project does not begin to scratch 
the surface of this constituency, some serve in communities where there 1s the potential to 
impact greater numbers. The final group was comprised of adults, aged 40 and above, 
who regularly attend an adult formation class at St. James’ Episcopal Church, which was 
originally thought to be the only context for the project. 

St. James’ is located in the Houston community historically known as the “Third 
Ward” which is located immediately southeast of Downtown Houston. The Third Ward, 
home to many former slaves after 1865, was at one time considered the heart of 
Houston's African American community. While the membership of the church today 1s 


approximately 95% African-Americans, when it was built in 1937, under the direction of 














* The Episcopal Diocese of Texas, “Welcome to the Diocese of Texas,” (accessed September 4, 
2015), http://www.epicenter.org/welcome/. 
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the third bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Texas, its parishioners were all white. St. 
James’ has survived desegregation and white flight, the flattening of its sanctuary by a 
tornado, a revolving community and fights over gentrification. Today, with an energetic 
and enthusiastic leader at its helm, who provides both visionary and inspired leadership, 


the church is committed to growing God’s kingdom and God’s people. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


A Performance Criticism of Luke 24:13-35 and Genesis 3:1-8 


Introduction 

There have been more than 4 few times when I have told scripture in Episcopal 
churches where people have come to me afterwards and said, “I really enjoyed your 
interpretation of that passage,” or have inquired about where they might locate the text 
Ive told, when I have done a verbatim telling of scripture they have had read to them 
multiple times. In Episcopal churches, as well as in other lectionary-based churches, 
multiple passages of scripture are read each Sunday as a regular part of the worship 
service. Weekly, church-goers are in the presence of the Word and in the hearing of the 
Word, yet, somehow there is too often a disconnect between the reading of scripture and 
the people in the pews to whom they are being read. If the people in the pews are not 
hearing the words, one can reasonably conclude that they are not inwardly digesting them. 

As the resurrected Jesus walked along the Emmaus Road in the company of two 
who had been his disciples, they did not recognize him. Even as he spoke with them, they 
did not know who he was or fully comprehend his message, until later when “their eyes 
were opened” and they saw him for who he was. They recognized him in the breaking of 


the bread, something they had seen him do before and something they had before shared 
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with him. Likewise, Adam and Eve, God’s first created, had walked along in the garden 
with God before they disobeyed him. They knew him to be their creator, but did not fully 
comprehend who he was, who they were in relationship to him, and the covering that 
their obedience to him provided. There was no prior experience upon which they had to 
draw. After their disobedience to the word of God, “their eyes were opened” and they 
came to realize their nakedness without the covering of God. What these passages 
suggest and what I contend is that it is interaction with the word, reflection upon it, and 
finally the working of the spirit in it and us that brings us into a deeper understanding of 
who God is and who we are in relationship to God. 

The lens through which we will view the scripture passages examined in this 
document will be that of performance criticism which explores how the texts may have 
sounded in the contexts where they were first told, how they were told and heard, and 
how audiences may have received them. This analysis will draw upon biblical 
scholarship, and storytelling processes and examination of the story itself and the 
audience. The intent of providing such an analyses would be to render a fatthful and 
meaningful telling of the text in contemporary settings that will bring both the preparer 
and the hearer into a deeper understanding of the text. The method used is Performance 


Criticism. 


Performance Criticism 
Performance criticism, or the close examination of a text originally performed to 
derive meaning through the exploration of its sound within its original context can be 


further explained with the following analogy. On August 28, 1963, Dr. Martin Luther 
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King, Jr. stood on the steps of the Lincoln Memorial and addressed a crowd of 
approximately 250,000 men and women of different ages and ethnicities who had 
gathered there for the historic March on Washington. As he stood before the crowd, he 
began to read to them from a text that had been written, analyzed, edited and approved 
beforehand. According to some who heard him speak that day, the speech was, at first, 
well-received but hardly outstanding compared to some of Dr. King’s earlier speeches. 
John Lewis, who today serves as a U. S. Congressman, but who then was a student 
representative of the Civil Rights Movement and had spoken earlier on the program, 
recalled, “As he delivered his prepared text that afternoon, I thought it was a good speech, 
but it was not nearly as powerful as many I had heard him make.” 

As Dr. King was nearly finished with his prepared speech, his friend and Gospel 
singer Mahalia Jackson whispered 1n his ear, “Tell them about the dream, Martin.” It was 
at that point that he abandoned his prepared text and went on to extemporize the 
remainder of his speech, delivering what would come to be considered one of the greatest 
speeches in American history. Although Dr. King approached his audience with a 
prepared script, it was not the written text that touched hearts and minds that day or even 
the generations who have heard it since. It was the passion with which he shared his 
dream for a peaceful world that captured the attention, the hearts, and the minds of those 
who heard his words, a passion born out of the personal experience, hopes, and dreams of 
the dreamer himself. Now more than fifty years later, while some may read the text to 
examine or recall the speech in its entirety, its impact cannot be fully realized or 
appreciated without hearing the steady, pulsating rise in intensity as Dr. King articulates 


' John Lewis with Michael D’Orso, Walking with the Wind: A Memoir of the Movement, (New 
York, NY: Simon and Schuster, 1998), 228. 
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the facets of his dream until he finally crescendos into, “Free at last, Free at last, Great 
God a-mighty, We’re free at last!” I cannot read it from the page myself without hearing 
it in my head as I had heard it delivered in his thunderous voice as a teen-aged African 
American child growing up in the Deep South. 

Each year, oratorical contests take place around the country where young people 
learn and compete in reciting Dr. King’s “I Have a Dream” speech or portions of it. Such 
contests provide participants with a history lesson, while at the same time challenging 
them to make meaning of the words and find relevance in their own current contexts. The 
performances of Dr. King’s speech also remind us that while the written text has 
historical value, there is life and meaning beyond the print on the page that cannot be 
separated from nor completely ascertained apart from the one who first spoke the words 
or those who heard them or those to whom the words applied. 

What has been said here about Dr. King’s speech could be said of any text 
originally spoken or performed. Its meaning cannot be fully grasped apart from 
consideration of its intended audience, its intended purpose or the one or ones who spoke 
the words. Similar claims can also be made about New Testament scripture according to 
a growing number of biblical scholars who suggest we explore biblical performance 
criticism as a method of further research into meaning of New Testament writings. 
According to biblical scholar, David Rhoads: 

Oral performances were an integral and formative part of the of the oral 

cultures of early Christianity and the primary medium through which early 

Christians received and passed on the compositions now comprising the New 

Testament.... Studying these texts in an exclusively written medium has shaped, 

limited, and no doubt distorted our understanding of them. Interpreting the New 

Testament writings without taking account of the dynamics of oral performance 


has surely led to misconceptions and misjudgments about their meaning and 
rhetoric. To study these texts now as oral compositions that were performed in an 
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oral culture can potentially transform our experience of the writings of the New 

Testament and our picture(s) of early Christianity. : 

Just as those who prepare themselves to do a faithful rendering of Dr. King’s 
Dream speech, those who prepare themselves for the telling of scripture must consider 
audience, verbal cues, historical context, and personal experience, utilizing whatever 
resources may be available to assist in this process, in order to make meaning for 
themselves so that they may communicate it to an audience...by heart and with heart. 
Performance criticism provides a vehicle of analysis that allows us to explore further 
possibilities for meaning beyond what can be derived from reading scripture and 
commentaries alone. 

It provides the framework for my examination of Luke 24:13-35 and Genesis 3:1- 
7 as support for the premise that one can make more meaning of scripture and connect 
more personally to it by hearing scripture told, and/or learning and telling it, thereby, 
creating additional opportunity for God to reveal God’s self through the work of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Key to determining how a story may have been heard by its early audience is to 
first identify its structure. Within that structure, one should find clues to indicate how the 
story was told and perhaps heard. According to Dr. Thomas Boomershine, founder of the 
Network of Biblical Storytellers and author in the interpretation of the narratives of the 


Bible says that, “A biblical story is a series of sounds,” whose beginnings and endings are 


* David Rhoads, “Performance Criticism: An Emerging Methodology in Biblical Studies” Society 
of Biblical Literature, 10, http://www.sbl-site.org/assets/pdis/Rhoads_Performance.pdf (accessed 
December 12, 2013). 
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marked by breaths.” In a lecture given by Boomershine at United Theological Seminary 
in May 2013, he went on to name these divisions of sound included in the biblical story 
as the cola, the number of words that can be spoken in a breath; the period or unit of 
sound composed of more than one breath, yet related, and the episode, made up of chunks 


of story unified by a theme or image.” 


New Testament Analysis of Luke 24: 13-25 

As a start to this analysis, we begin with a sound map of the Luke 24:13-25.° The 
sound map provides information as to how the storyteiler may have told the story, 
examining it according to perceived images, actions and sounds. Within this sound map, 
the story is divided into episodes, related to a common theme, action or image; periods, 
groups of words that can be said in a long breath; and cola, words that are spoken in a 
shorter breath. The first number at the end of the line indicates the period, and the second 
number, indicates the colon. An episode may include more than one period, and may 
include one or more cola. 
'’ Now on that same day two of them were going to a village called Emmaus, 1.1 


about seven miles from Jerusalem, 1.2 
'* and talking with each other about all these things that had happened. 1.3 


'? While they were talking and discussing, 2.1 
Jesus himself came near and went with them, Ze 
‘© but their eyes were kept from recognizing him. 2.3 
'” And he said to them, “What are you discussing with each other om 
while you walk along?” 3.2 


* Thomas E. Boomershine, A Story Journey: An Invitation to the Gospel as Storytelling (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press, 1988), 24, 


+ Boomershine, 27. 


> Luke 24:13-25, New International Version. Unless otherwise noted, all scripture references in 
this document are from the NIV 


They stood still, looking sad. 


8 Then one of them, whose name was Cleopas, answered him, 
“Are you the only stranger in Jerusalem who does not know the things 
that have taken place there in these days?” 

'? He asked them, “What things?” 


They replied, “The things about Jesus of Nazareth, 
who was a prophet mighty in deed and word 
before God and all the people, 
*° and how our chief priests and leaders handed him over 
to be condemned to death and crucified him. 
*! But we had hoped that he was the one to redeem Israel. 


Yes, and besides all this, it is now the third day since these things took place. 
*¢ Moreover, some women of our group astounded us. 


They were at the tomb early this morning, 
9 and when they did not find his body there, 
they came back and told us that they had indeed seen a vision of angels 
who said that he was alive. 
*“ Some of those who were with us went to the tomb 
and found it just as the women had said; 
but they did not see him.” 


” Then he said to them, “Oh, how foolish you are, 

and how slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have declared! 
*° Was it not necessary that the Messiah should suffer these things 

and then enter into his glory?” 
7 Then be ginning with Moses and all the prophets, 

he interpreted to them the things about himself in all the scriptures. 


** As they came near the village to which they were going, 
he walked ahead as if he were going on. 
*’ But they urged him strongly, saying, “Stay with us, 
because it is almost evening and the day is now nearly over. 


So he went in to stay with them. 


°° When he was at the table with them, he took bread, 
blessed and broke it, and gave it to them. 


*! Then their eyes were opened, and they recognized him; 
and he vanished from their sight. 


** They said to each other, “Were not our hearts burning within us 
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while he was talking to us on the road, 20.2 
while he was opening the scriptures to us?” 20.3 
*? That same hour they got up and returned to Jerusalem; 2121 
and they found the eleven and their compantons gathered together. 21,2 
* They were saying, “The Lord has risen indeed, and he has appeared to Simon!” 22.1 
© Then they told what had happened on the road, 25.1 


and how he had been made known to them in the breaking of the bread. 23.2 


Traveling the Emmaus Road 

The story is a bridge between Jesus’ resurrection and his ascension, carrying its 
travelers on a journey from despair and hopelessness to hope and celebration. The 
journey begins on a road leading to a village called Emmaus, seven miles outside of 
Jerusalem. There is a sense of movement throughout the story as the characters are on a 
journey to somewhere, walking and talking along the road as they go. This movement 
advances the story along to its climax as it advances the characters along to their 
destination, both physically and spiritually. Rapport is established early on in the text 
between the teller and the audience when the audience is told that it is Jesus who joins the 
two while “their eyes were kept from recognizing him,” which may be told as an aside. 
This rapport is maintained for much of the story with various other asides until Jesus’ 
identity is made known. 

The mood of the two main characters is one of despair in the beginning as they 
discuss events that have recently taken place by which they have been deeply affected. 
As they recount the death of a loved one to the stranger they met along the road, the story 
is both suspenseful and laced with playful irony for the audience who, unlike the 
characters, know the true identity of their companion. The story is a journey of discovery 


for both the characters and the audience and should therefore not be rushed, nor 
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prolonged, but paced to allow the discovery to unfold. The audience has been invited into 
the confidence of the teller, thus, winking along with the teller at times as in 2.3 when the 
unrecognizable Jesus joins them on the road; shaking their heads at the foolishness of the 
disciples as when Jesus questioned their foolishness in 12.1; maybe even shamed along 
with them by their own misunderstandings and prejudices, and finally gaining insights 
along with them by the story’s or journey’s end, having their own eyes opened along with 
the disciples in 19.1. 

At other times, the audience may stand in judgment of the characters, asking 
perhaps how they, as his disciples, could not recognize Jesus so soon aiter his death, and 
other times when they may identify with them, as they too have been slow of heart to 
believe all that the prophets declared. It is a journey, however, that they take together, as 
they are gaining information and the disciples are gaining insight. 

There is an ebb and flow in tempo between the giving of details and the 
absorption of them, the asking of questions and the revelation of their answers. With each 
question comes a slowing down of the action, as in episode one when Jesus asks, “What 
are you discussing,” and then again when he asks them, “What things,” in episode three. 
Even after Jesus asks the question, “Was it not necessary that the Messiah shouid suffer 
these things?” there is the sense of an increase in tempo when Jesus follows with his 
interpretation of the scriptures. Revelation comes with a gradual increase in tempo as the 
disciples’ eyes go from non-recognition in 2.3 to full recognition in 19.1. The story 
progresses as a slow unveiling to the point that the disciples and the audience 


simultaneously come to recognize Jesus in the breaking of the bread, the disciples as a 
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result of what they have seen and heard in the presence of Jesus and the audience from 
what they have seen and heard while being told the story. 

Thus, the teller has created sympathetic characters with whom the audtence can 
easily identify. They, too alongside these disciples, are invited into the resurrection story 
and commissioned along with them to “go to Jerusalem” and tell what they have 
witnessed, as do the disciples in the final episode of the story. Perhaps this is why Luke’s 
resurrection story involves an appearance to disciples we have not yet met in the 
scriptures. That only one is named suggests they could represent any and all who desire 
to know Jesus and to follow after him. 

'S Now on that same day two of them were going to a village called Emmaus, 

about seven miles from Jerusalem, '* and talking with each other about all these 

things that had happened. ' While they were talking and discussing, Jesus himself 
came near and went with them, '° but their eyes were kept from recognizing him. 

(Luke 24:13-16) 

The first episode begins with the transitional phrase, “Now on that same day.” 
The teller places emphasis on these words to let the audience know that what is about to 
take place is directly related to what has come before, as well as to emphasize its irony. 
The very Jesus whose resurrection has just been questioned in the text before, and whose 
death these two disciples are now despairing, joins them as they travel home discussing 
issues surrounding his death. They are in deep discussion when Jesus joins them and they 
do not stop or recognize him. The Greek word used here for their talking is homileo, from 
which homily, the word used for discussion of a sacred story, 1s derived.° They are going 


back and forth with one another, discussing what has taken place, things of spiritual 


significance, trying to make meaning of them. As an aside, this kind of probing and 


° Thomas Boomershine, A Storytelling Commentary on Luke 24:13-35, GoTell Communications, 
http://gotell.org/pdf/commentary/Luke/Lk24_13-35_commentary.pdf (accessed December 15, 2013). 
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interaction with the Word, may be, for the purposes of this research, suggestive of the 
kind of interaction with and probing of scripture that 1s necessary to bring about a greater 
knowledge of and revelation of God. 

Since the storyteller is the only one who recognizes Jesus, the teller must decide 
the voices of the characters in the story, her own, that of Jesus, and of the grieving 
disciples. Her asides or commentary on the events of the story that are important to the 
story, yet not a part of it, as in 2.3, 4.1, and even in [5.2, help her to establish intimacy 
with the audience. Nothing dramatic is required in the telling here as Jesus joins them 
along the road, enters into their grief and unbelief and walks along beside them. The 
teller may place emphasis on “all these things” in verse 14 because much had happened, 
affecting them deeply. The fact that they do not acknowledge or recognize Jesus could be 
attributed to several factors: 1) It would not have been unusual for a fellow Jewish 
traveler to join them on the road, especially when returning from Passover; 2) They are 
so engrossed in their conversation, which could even include some difference of opinion, 
that they don’t notice; or 3) They were kept, by the power of God from yet recognizing 
him. The Greek word used for know here ts epiginosko, which means to recognize or 
perceive who a person is. The point is, they know details about him and have spent time 
with him, but do not fully know him. 

While their grief may prevent them from recognizing Jesus, as well as their 
inattentiveness to him, the text suggests there is something beyond their control that is 
standing in the way when it says, “they were kept from recognizing him.” The scene is 
reminiscent of the scene from Genesis 42 when Joseph’s brothers come to Egypt to get 


: Craig S. Keener, The IVP Bibie Background Commentary: New Testament (Downers Grove, IL: 
InterVarsity Press, 1993), 446. 
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grain during the famine. Although Joseph recognized his brothers, they did not recognize 


him, and he allowed them to go on not Knowing until such a time as they could see and 
accept the truth. As was the case with Joseph and his brothers, the series of events that 
led the disciples along the Emmaus Road to the place of encounter with Jesus had been 
divinely ordered. In each case, the unbelieving were in the presence of their savior, yet in 
each case as they were confronted by the one who was there to save them, they did not 
recognize him. When Joseph was at home with his brothers, they knew who he was, and 
when the disciples were in the company or Jesus, they knew him, but in both cases, not 
really. Neither would know the one who was there to save them until, in God’s time, he 
was revealed to them. 

So, for much of the journey and story, there is a sense of knowing, yet not 
knowing that is true for the audience as well as the characters. The narrator knows; the 
audience knows but, the subjects of the narrative do not know who it is that walks with 
them. The word things is first used in 1.3, then repeated in 5.2 and 6.1 when Jesus asks, 
“What things?” After that, the word is used twice more in 7.1 and 9.1] as the disciples 
respond to Jesus’ question. The repeated use of such an imprecise word, whose reference 
is not always clear, is consistent with the theme of unveiling. It is a term often used when 
people don’t know or can’t or won’t name the antecedent. While they can name the 
events that have taken place, they do not know, and here I will borrow a term from the 
gospel of John, “the full extent” of their meaning. This repetition creates the first verbal 
thread, a term coined by Boomershine to denote the repetition of words, phrases or 
images in a text. These verbal threads give the audience hints as to what ts important in 


the story and perhaps their attitudes toward them, like clues on a treasure hunt, to help 


SA 
you find the hidden. Things, not recognizing (2.3), not knowing (5.2), not seeing (11.7) 


are all verbal threads 1m this story, until their eyes are opened in 19.1 and they finally 
know and see and can believe. The verbal threads, as they are repeated, may also be 
spoken with the added emphasis of an aside to the audience, since their significance 
becomes more apparent to the listener as the story unfolds. Whether or not special 
emphasis is placed on the things here, the audience would at some pomt hear its repeated 
use as the disciples walked along talking about things and their recalling the things that 
had taken place. 

The melancholy with which the story begins is briefly interrupted in the first part 
of the next episode when Jesus makes his presence known with the question posed in 
verse 17: “And he said to them, ‘What are you discussing with each other while you walk 
along?’” You can imagine his tone to be one of playful irony, delivered with a virtual 
side-wink, at least from the storyteller, to the audience inviting them to play along with 
him in this purposeful deception. His question literally stops them in their tracks. Verse 
17 concludes with, “They stood still, looking sad.” This short period (4.1) indicates that 
the tempo is slow and sad. The action physically stops, and the teller should pause here to 
emphasize the sadness of the two as indicated by the text. The teller does not need to 
overdramatize the sadness, but could allow the pause plus a slight variation in tone to 
suggest rather than demonstrate the sadness of the two. 

It is with a tone of disbelief and mocking that Cleopas asks Jesus in the third 
episode, in verse 18, “Are you the only stranger in Jerusalem who does not know the 
things that have taken place there in these days?” One might also detect a bit of 


condescension here; after all, how could Jesus or anyone in the region not know what so 
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many have just “witnessed” and been affected by in some way? The irony of the episode 
is that he questions Jesus with derision for not knowing the things about which he himself 
lacks understanding. 

Again, there is a sense of a slight pause when Jesus responds by asking them to 
expound on the things that have happened about which he supposedly does not know. 
The teller could punctuate Jesus’ question “what things” at the climax of this episode. As 
Jesus often does, it is a question that he asks, not because he does not know the answer, 
but that challenges the understanding of the one he questions. It is a question that calls for 
introspection, like the one Jesus asked his disciples earlier in Luke 9 when he asked, 
“Who do you say that lam?” In both cases, it is for a confession that he is asking them, 
to speak in their own words what they believe about him. In the earlier instance after 
Peter responds that he is the Christ, Jesus instructs the disciples not to tell anyone. Then 
and in this present situation, Jesus does not wish to have his identity revealed before 
further knowledge of him is revealed. The questions in each case could be addressed to 
the audience as well. Jesus asks, already knowing the answer, but desiring that the hearer 
knows as well. 

Episodes 4, 5, and 6 (8.1 — 11.7) recount the events that have taken place since the 
death of Jesus. The tone of the teller will vary when recounting details in verses 19-21, 
with the rise and fall of emotion, moving from hopefulness as they tell of the mighty 
prophet to sadness, then showing resentment towards the leaders who handed Jesus over 
for execution, then to the despair having lost one in whom they had placed such great 
hope. In verse 21, the storyteller should convey the profound disappointment felt by the 


disciples as they resigned themselves to Jesus not being the one to redeem them after all. 


33 
With the telling of 10.1 — 11.7, the audience will recall the account they just heard 


earlier in the story (verses [-12) of the women who had visited Jesus’ tomb and found the 
stone rolled away, but who were not believed by the men when they returned. As Thomas 
Boomershine indicates in his storytelling commentary on the Emmaus Road passage, this 
story was told by men to a predominantly male audience® to whom the testimony of 
women would ordinarily be unreliable. So, whereas the characters in the story, as well as 
the likely all male audience, would be skeptical about believing this report, the act itself 
had already been verified. The audience, then, hears the skepticism of the storyteller or 
the character, Cleopas, that the teller is presenting, while realizing yet another foolish 
assumption. 

Now the disciples who had laughed at and doubted the women’s story would 
become the subject of the narrator’s amusement as Jesus calls them foolish. While prior 
to this moment, Jesus had been the emotionless inquisitor, in 12.1 — 13.2, now he 
addresses the disciples with the disappointment of a teacher who has spent endless hours 
teaching on a subject only to have his students get all the answers on the test incorrect. 
“Don’t you get it,” Jesus asks them, 1n effect. Was it not necessary that the Messiah 
should suffer these things and then enter into his glory?” 

As the episode concludes and for the remainder of the journey, Jesus reminds his 
traveling companions, with the urgency of one who wants to make sure they really get 
these things before he is gone for good, ““’ Then beginning with Moses and all the 
prophets, he interpreted to them the things about himself in all the scriptures,” confirming 
that he was the one who was to come. Since it is commonly held by scholars that Luke’s 
audience was largely Gentile, the audience may not know the testimony of the prophets, 


® Boomershine, http://gotell.org/pdf/commentary/Luke/Lk24__13 -35_commentary.pdf. 
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but would by this time know that Jesus had been betrayed and crucified. They would 


know this because just minutes before they had heard it told in the angels’ words at the 
tomb. If, indeed, the audience has heard the telling of Luke in its entirety as David 
Rhoads suggests was often done,” they have heard Jesus himself predict his death in Luke 
9:22, 9:43-45 an 18:31-33. 

As they near their journey’s end, Jesus appears to be continuing on without them. 
Some scholars suggest that they invite Jesus in because of their Middle Eastern 
hospitality which would not allow a stranger to go on in the night alone facing uncertain 
dangers.” However, there seems to be a forceful insistence in verses 16.2 that moves 
beyond a simple act of courtesy. 


But they urged him strongly, saying, “Stay with us, 
because it is almost evening and the day is now nearly over.” (Luke 24:29) 


The Greek word for urge used here to describe this is Parabiazomai, which means to 
employ force. Whether out of regard for custom or driven by some deeper desire for his 
company, they did not simply invite him to come in, they compelled him to do so. They 
want to be with Jesus. They want him to come in and stay with them. It is the invitation 
that one must extend to Jesus, the deep desire that one must have for him to come in and 
stay that ultimately Jesus responds to with acceptance and recognition. Jesus accepted the 


invitation. “So he went in to stay with them.” 


* David Rhoads, “What is Performance Criticism,” in The Bible in Ancient and Modern Media: 
Story and Performance, ed. Holly E. Hearon and Philip Ruge-Jones (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock 
Publishers, 2009), &4. 
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After accepting the invitation extended to him, in the next episode the emphasis is 
on their eyes being opened. The audience by now knows that the opening of eyes is not 
just about seeing with the eyes but about understanding. 

When he was at the table with them, 

he took bread, blessed and broke it, and gave it to them. 

Then their eyes were opened, and they recognized him; 

and he vanished from their srght. (Luke 24:30-31) 

A second verbal thread in the passage has been the use of terms related to seeing and not 
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seeing, as the disciples have progressed from been “kept from seeing,” “to not seeing,” to 
having their eyes opened to a deeper level of understanding. As quickly as their eyes are 
opened, however, Jesus immediately vanishes from sight, almost stmultaneous to the 
moment of recognition. 

This episode requires some physical action on the part of the storyteller, since the 
recognition comes about when they see Jesus breaking the bread, not from words he 
speaks. The text indicates that the recognition came about as Jesus was breaking and 
sharing the bread, leaving open the possibility there was a pattern to the way Jesus broke 
bread that would make him recognizable. Luke’s audience would remember previous 
occasions when Jesus had broken bread with his disciples. The same gestures would have 
been used by the storyteller for each of these occasions, thereby creating what I call 
“visual threads.” Whereas, repetition of words, phrases and images provide the reader 
with verbal threads that assist in making meaning and associations, repeated actions and 
gestures used by the storyteller in depicting these actions would provide visual cues for 
making connections that lead to understanding and revelation. They would remember that 


Jesus broke bread and gave it to his disciples to feed the more than 5000, after he had 


said to them, “You give them something to eat (Lk. 9:13).” They would remember the 
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Last Supper when he broke bread saying, “This is my body given for you (Lk. 22:19).” 


They would remember and know that this was the Lord, having come back as he said he 
would. 
In a bumbling manner, much like Peter after his vision on the Mount of 


ieee “They said to 


Transfiguration, they react to the incredible sight they have just seen. 
each other, ‘Were not our hearts burning within us while he was talking to us on the road, 
while he was opening the scriptures to us?’” We may have thought that the action was 
over, and that the story had reached its end, but it was only a pause between the 
breathless moment of recognition of the resurrected Christ among them and the 
movement to action. Now they have seen. The audience, too, would have seen it through 
their eyes as a result of this inside view. They have been fed. They remember, “You give 
them something to eat,” or perhaps words spoken to them from Luke 22:29, “I confer on 
you, just as my Father has conferred on me, a kingdom...” The Greek words used here 
for confer 1s Diatithemai, which suggests passing someone’s affairs along to another. 
The pace quickens here as the disciples go almost immediately to share with 
others their discovery. Their response is like that of others who before them had been 
blind and unbelieving but who had come to see the Lord, the woman at the well, 
Bartimaeus, the women at the tomb, who afterwards went running forth exclaiming, “We 
have seen the Lord.” It is the response of those who have had life-changing encounters 
with Jesus, they go and tell others. They are the true witnesses. The disposition of the 
characters has progressed from despair to jubilation, and this jubilation should be 
reflected by the teller’s tone and pace in delivering the double jubilation in this final 


episode of the eleven sharing the story of Jesus’ appearance to Peter among themselves, 
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only to be joined by the two who share their story of travel with Jesus and how he had 
made himself known to them as weli. 


That same hour they got up and returned to Jerusalem; 

and they found the eleven and their companions gathered together. 
They said, “The Lord has risen indeed, and he has appeared to Simon 
Then they told what had happened on the road, 

And how he had been made known to them in the breaking of the bread. 
(Luke 24:33-35) 
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The story concludes with a joyful telling that Boomershine likens to “an eruption from 
the depths of despair.” “For the listeners to Luke’s narrative,” he adds, “the experience 
of the resurrection of Jesus Christ is the expertence of listening to the transformation of 


despair into hope and joy.’”"' 


Old Testament Analysis — Genesis 3:1-7 

In certain African cultures, the griot is the tribal storyteller entrusted to transmit 
the culture and the history of the people. They are the guardians of the culture. They 
connect the people to their kindred, to their past, to their traditions, to all that was and 
that must remain sacred to them. Even today, as some of these once non-literate people 
have greater access to communication technologies, the storytelling tradition continues. 
For many other cultures of the world as well, the people have gathered together for the 
telling of their stories. This folk-telling tradition has been the means by which 
generations have learned of the struggles and triumphs of their ancestors, the lessons of 
their history, the beliefs and the values of their culture. Each generation has entrusted to 
the next the task of passing the stories on, preserving the “truth" of the stories that belong 


as much to the next generation as to their own. 


' Boomershine, http://gotell.org/pdf/commentary/Luke/Lk24_13-35_commentary. pdf. 
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It is in this same storytelling tradition and in gatherings like that around the tribal 


fire, or under a sprawling tree, or huddled at the feet of the desert fathers, that many 
scholars believe the stories of the Old Testament were first told. The stories of the Old 
Testament were the family stories, the god-stories of the Israelites and all who would 
come to share in their legacy. Stories that began in oral tradition often told of beginnings 
and how things came to be. Such was the case with the Genesis stories that told not only 
how the world came to be but also how they came to be the chosen people of God. It is 
said that if Moses is the author of Genesis, then the books of the Pentateuch would have 
been written down after the Sinai experience. In all probability, these stories would have 
been told while there in the desert on their way to the Promised Land. For a people who 
had recently been enslaved, who wondered how such a fate had befallen them, the stories 
of creation could have been a welcome reminder or God’s love for humankind, of the 
time when they walked in fellowship with God, and an explanation of how they had 
fallen from that grace with the promise of restoration. 

The examination of this story also begins with a story map to determine how the 
story may have sounded to its hearers and how that may have impacted its hearers and 


theirs as well as our understanding. 


Now the serpent was more crafty than any other wild animal Ist 
that the LORD God had made. 

He said to the woman, Dail 

“Did God say, “You shall not eat from any tree in the garden’?” 2.2 

* The woman said to the serpent, Del 

“We may eat of the fruit of the trees in the garden; 3.2 

* but God said, 4.1 


‘You shall not eat of the fruit of the tree that is in the middle of the garden,4.2 


a9 


nor shall you touch it, 4.3 
or you shall die.’” 4.4 
“But the serpent said to the woman, aA 
“You will not die; 
° for God knows that when you eat of it your eyes will be opened, 5.2 
and you will be like God, knowing good and evil.” 5.3 
° So when the woman saw that the tree was good for food, 6.1 
and that it was a delight to the eyes, 6.2 
and that the tree was to be desired to make one wise, 6.3 
she took of its fruit and ate; 6.4 
and she also gave some to her husband, who was with her, and he ate. a 
"Then the eyes of both were opened, 8.1 
and they knew that they were naked; 8.2 
and they sewed fig leaves together and made loincloths for themselves. 9.1 
* They heard the sound of the LorRD God walking in the garden 10.1 
at the time of the evening breeze, 
and the man and his wife hid themselves from the presence 10.2 


of the LORD God among the trees of the garden. 


As in the Emmaus Road story there is also movement in this story. The movement, 
here, occurs and the discovery is made much more quickly than in the first story. It is in 
some ways like a dance, with the serpent taking the lead, leading the woman on with 
snakelike motion, whirling her around so quickly she can’t catch her breath or the right 
thought which leads her to err with her answer in 4.3 and 4.4. She is simply being led in 
the dance by the serpent. The idea is to move quickly before she can think and remember 
the truth. This is the sense of the flow of the story. It, like the musicians trick must take 
place quickly before the truth is revealed. The two short cola are like jabs at the end, 
punctuating the le and sealing their fate. The words that Eve adds to God’s actual 
command could be told in these two short breaths or all could be spoken in one longer 


breath, but either way ending with the intensity of a final blow or bow with the word die. 
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Although its tempo is different from the Emmaus Road story, their starting places 
are similar. Each begins at the point of superficial knowledge and the movement carries 
towards a deeper understanding. The Genesis story, however, begins with a more sinister 
tone. The serpent is immediately described as being crafty. The Hebrew word from 
which this word is derived means shrewd, crafty, or sly. Unlike Jesus who appears as 
himself and is not recognized, in this story the serpent appears in disguise. In the one 
story, the truth appears and is not yet known or recognized; in the other, the truth is being 
disguised. When the Genesis story begins, the characters know God as a loving father. 
The knowledge they gain, in a short period of time, distances them from God. Theirs is 
an example of knowledge gained apart from God. In the Emmaus Road story, there is a 
slower unveiling of the nature of God that results in growing closer to God and ending 
with a deeper understanding, the result of having gained knowledge disclosed by God. As 
a result, the knowledge gained in the Genesis story led the characters to run and hide, 
while the consequences of the Emmaus Road story led the characters to go to Jerusalem 
to proclaim the good news to others. 

The Genesis story is a story of seduction, and while it had sexual overtones when 
heard by its likely all male audience, it is not about sexual seduction. To a greater degree, 
it is the story of the enticement to have the human’s will prevail over the will of God, 
which would not be as easily discernible by the audience. However to its audience, the 
serpent, an ancient phallic symbol of a male fertility god, is used to seduce the woman. 

While this story does not begin with the same tone of sadness of the Emmaus 
Road story, there is the same kind of tension created by the audience knowing something 


that the characters do not. The storyteller in this instance also begins with an aside to 


6] 


establish familiarity with the audience, setting them up for what is to come. The audience 
knows well what the serpent represents and knows that its presence can mean no good. In 
an article by Eugene H. Maly, he says that while the early chapters of Genesis contain 
history, there was a need to “popularize the presentation and make it comprehensible to 


oe Certainly this audience would be able to relate to the 


an unsophisticated audience. 
allure of a beautiful naked woman, seeking to have her desires and appetites satisfied, as 
well as their own, even if it meant disobeying God. 

Like the Luke story of the Emmaus Road journey, this story, too, begins with the 
characters walking in darkness, here spiritual darkness, only to later have their eyes 
opened. Each begins with a discussion of some aspect of God. One commentator says this 
is “not a story about fruit. It is about God’s identity. God is a loving father to Adam and 
Eve; He has provided them everything they need in the garden. The serpent, however, 


»13 The audience is once 


paints the picture of a God as a liar and a senseless rule giver. 
again in on some fact that the characters in the story do not become aware of until the 
climax of the story. The audience has heard the creation story and knows God’s exact 
words to Adam, so they along with the narrator are aware of Eve’s error in 4.3 and 4.4. 
With the use of the word now, the audience is alerted that something is about to 
change. This is the big something that happened to change things from the way they were 
in Paradise. To a wilderness people who had recently escaped brutal bondage from the 
Egyptians, this may have been heard as an explanation for the misery they and their 


ancestors had endured. Up to this point, they have heard from the storyteller about God’s 


*? Eugene H. Maly, “Introduction to Genesis, ” The Jerome Biblical Commentary, ed., Raymond E. 
Brown, Joseph A. Fitzmeyer, Roland E. Murphy (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1968), 1:8. 


'S “The Crux: Problem and Purpose,” FOCUSequip, Curriculum division of Fellowship of Catholic 
University Students, 2011, http://www.focusequip.org/assets/pdf/the-crux-chapter-l-preview.pdf (accessed December 
17, 2014). 
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creation of everything good, and now comes the but. They would have known about 
trickery from having given up their gold for the making of a calf. They would have 

known the allure of tempters coming to them casting doubt on God’s promises when God, 
or in their case, God’s representative, Moses was out of sight. Their but in this sordid 
chapter in their history comes in the form of a serpent who Is trickier than all the other 
creatures God had made. In ancient Near Eastern Art and religion, the serpent is a symbol 
of both death and sexuality.” 

Again like the Emmaus Road story, we have a stranger entering into the story and 
joining in the conversation, much like turning on a movie already in progress, but for a 
very different reason this time. In the earlier conversation, Jesus and the travelers were 
engaged in conversation in order to seek the truth; here the serpent enters the action to not 
only cast doubt on the truth, but to cause confusion. The serpent suggests a restriction 
that God has not imposed and so does Eve through his coaxing. There is the beginning of 
a pull and tug or a tease here that the teller can emphasize verbally in a more sinister, 
seductive manner or hike child’s play when the mother has said don’t go outside and the 
friend comes to play, saying oh come on any way, she’li never know,” but with far more 
dire consequences to be suffered. Almost in defense of God, Eve speaks up, but over- 
corrects on God’s behalf and in doing so, still does not give a truthful response, yet again 
calling into question the reliability of a woman’s testimony before the predominantly 
male audience. The teller here could have portrayed the woman as either innocent or in a 


less sympathetic way as being simply naive. 


'* John H. Walton, Victor H. Matthews, and Mark W. Chavalas, The IVP Bible Background 
Commentary. Old Testament ((Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2000), 32. 
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In the serpent’s back and forth, he is almost toying with Eve, while at the same 


time daring her in 5.1 — 5.3. The serpent appeals to the desire of the powerless to have 
power, and to ultimately have power equal to God’s. Although the New Testament hasn’t 
happened yet, to a modern-day audience familiar with the scriptures, it is reminiscent of 
Satan during his temptation of Jesus offering him things that he does not have the power 
or authority to give, if he will just do what he tells him. If in fact, this is the wilderness or 
post-wilderness audience, they will also be able to relate to the desire to have power 
equal to that of the oppressor or perceived oppressor. 

In the next episode, the storyteller heightens the seduction with the description of 
Eve’s lust for the fruit engaging the senses of the audience. This long inside view of how 
the woman perceived the fruit given in 6.1 - 6.4 creates a high degree of identification for 
the audience with the character. Their own lust might be stirred by that which is a delight 
to the eyes, the mind and the taste as was the fruit to the woman’s desire. Each of these 
sections might be pronounced with the emphasis of a waiter offering a platter full of 
delights to hungry guests at a table. When Eve partakes of the fruit, she buys into Satan’s 
lie and accepts it as her truth, but it is not the truth of who God is, nor what he has willed 
for her and her husband. Her husband, too, accepts the lie and joins her in her sin. This 
action seems to happen quickly. He quickly joins her in her sin. They have both rejected 
the will of God for the satisfaction of thetr own. 

In 7.1, the man and the woman’s eyes are opened to the reality of their existence. 
There is the sense that their eyes were opened immediately. They now see themselves as 
the audience has seen them all along. Their nakedness, however, is no longer a symbol of 


the freedom, innocence, and being unencumbered that it was before their disobedience, 
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but is now the source of their shame and a symbol of their disobedience to God. Their 
nakedness revealed, they immediately tried to make a covering for themselves. Here 
again, the characters become sympathetic to the audience who could identify with loss, or 
shame, or of having been tricked out of something that could not be recovered. They had 
been tricked out of the booty of gold they had brought from Egypt so that it could be used 
in making an idol, instead of being used for the building of a tabernacle where they could 
once more meet with God. They had all, for all intents and purposes, been tricked by the 
serpent. 

In the Emmaus Road story, the characters’ eyes are opened after they have 
consulted with Jesus and invited him in to stay longer with them, but when Eve and her 
husband’s eyes are opened they are brought to shame and hide themselves from God. The 
motion slows down for their discovery. It is God, through revelation, who opens the eyes 
of the participants to see their sin and their savior, respectively. 

In telling the final episode, the audience 1s once more an insider, seeing God 
walking in the Garden and hearing hear him as the storyteller makes it known that God 1s 
there. They hid themselves even though they were no longer naked because they had 
covered themselves with fig leaves. It is not only that they discover they lack the 
covering of clothes, but that they no longer have the covering of God. They once had 


everything, and now they are without. 
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Conclusion 

The use of the term “eyes were opened,” ashere in 8.1, always suggests a deeper 
understanding. In each of the stories discussed, both the audiences and the characters 
come into a deeper understanding of who God is and who they are in relationship to God. 
The audiences and the characters come to see that one cannot fully comprehend by 
human reasoning alone. By saying that their “eyes were opened,” suggests that this was a 
thing done to them or for them, something beyond their ability to do for themselves. As a 
result, they come into a fuller understanding of themselves and of who God is. Their 
eyes are opened, perhaps, because it is God’s desire that they should know some truth 
necessary to go on from their places of vulnerability to full reconciliation with God. 
Neither the truth of their own selves or the person of God can be fully known apart from 
God’s will and without God’s revelation. 

True understanding of God’s word and the development of relationship with God 
come after the sermon, after the hearing of the word, even if the words are spoken by 
Jesus. [tis when we walk with, grapple with, live with the word, and are empowered by 
the Holy Spirit to know and understand and adhere to it. It is upon such occasions that 
God opens our eyes to greater truth, even when we are tempted by an enemy to believe 
otherwise. It is like romantic love; it grows and deepens and makes its meaning in our 
lives as we live with it and share it with one another. Learning biblical stories; learning to 
listen to them with heart and ear, with careful study of who heard them and how they 
heard them; and telling biblical stories, having learned them from the inside out, of the 
story and ourselves, can provide a fresh way of offering the scriptures. Having 


experienced the story for ourselves, storytellers may be able to, perhaps, awaken listeners 
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to text that their ears have long ago grown dull of hearing and provide them a welcomed 


opportunity to hear and seek and search the scriptures for themselves. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


John Wesley’s Class Meetings 


Some years ago, while attending a conference, I heard a speaker tell a story about 
his brother-in-law who grew up as the son of a Lutheran minister. One Sunday, during his 
father’s sermon, the boy quietly slipped out of his seat on the front pew and exited the 
sanctuary. When the father discovered his son missing, he stopped preaching and 
inquired as to his whereabouts. In the midst of his wondering, the boy wandered back 
into the sanctuary. When his father spotted him, he called out from the pulpit asking him, 
“Where have you been, Walt?” The boy answered, in earnest, “Looking for Jesus. I know 
he’s here somewhere, and I’m trying to find him.” 

Even at his young age, the son had the sense that church was a place where one 
should be able to find more than formalities, words, and ritual. Beyond those things, you 
should be able to find Jesus, so he went looking. Those who come to, are drawn to, or 
who linger on the outside of the church, waiting for the right time and circumstances to 
come in, do so oftentimes with the hope, as well as the need of finding Jesus there. They 
have heard about the Jesus who holds the solutions to the problems of their lives, and 
they have come searching for him. At its best, the church will offer seekers biblical 


teaching to help them grow into a deeper knowledge and intellectual understanding of 
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God, inspiring them to become disciples, and then equip them and empower them to help 
others to know and do and desire the same. How the church accomplishes this has been 
and remains the challenge. 

Since the commissioning to “go and make disciples of all nations (Mt. 28:19),” 
and the subsequent arrival of the Holy Spirit in Acts 2 to empower them to go, the church 
has faced the challenge of how to go forth making those disciples. It has done so 
oftentimes facing such obstacles as political opposition, cultural and social trends, and 
changing modes of communication. For is" century Anglican priest and founder of 
Methodism, John Wesley, one of the best models for making disciples was provided by 
the first century church, where recollections of Jesus had not yet grown stale and where 
eyewitness accounts of Jesus were shared with the groups that gathered around to hear. It 
was a model not unlike the one set by Jesus when he directed his disciples to have the 
5000 or more people sit down in groups on the ground to be fed. Influenced by this early 
church model, Wesley committed himself to devising a close approximation with the 
development of his system of small group meetings. Participants in these churches, not 
constrained by denominational preferences and not yet encumbered by pulpits and 
doctrines, shared the “good news” of their encounters with Jesus and invited others to 
“come and see” him for themselves. “They broke bread in their homes and ate together 
with glad and sincere hearts... And the Lord added to their number... (Acts 2:47).” 

Concerned with more than simply winning converts to Christianity, Wesley was 
in many ways able to recapture the spirit of those early gatherings and to add 
significantly to the numbers of the faithful. His greatest contribution to spiritual 


formation was the Class meeting, crafted from careful observation, spiritual conviction, 
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research and practice, all with the intent to grow people in their faith and faithfulness. He 
was convinced that learning, no matter the type or subject, was accelerated by group 
interaction. Much of his own personal growth was due to participation in group 
experiences, and he advocated them for others and their learning. | Wesley’s insight led 
to the conversion of thousands who may never have been otherwise drawn into religious 
settings or Christianity and provided them with an opportunity for Christian fellowship, 
spiritual growth and Christian accountability. 

The numbers that were added to the faithful as a result of his system bore witness 
that “long-lasting spiritual transformation is not the product of dynamic preaching or of 
correct doctrine.” But rather, “it comes only through disciple-building, in keeping with 
Christ’s Great Commission...The class meeting which Wesley developed was the 
instrument by which preaching and doctrine were harnessed into spiritual renewal.” 
Using a framework similar to that of New Testament Christians, but customized to fit the 
needs of the underclass and underserved of his day, Wesley devised a “method” to fulfil 
what he had accepted as a personal calling to “spreading scriptural holiness throughout 
the land.” It would be a means of “making disciples” that a mere confession or hearing of 
the word could not bring about on its own. In order to become a disciple, one would 
necessarily have to experience a change of some kind. Wesley’s system, therefore, was 
intended to bring about behavioral change, as well as spiritual growth for those who 
desired to follow Christ, within the framework of small group learning and sharing. The 


Class meeting, rendering perhaps the most fruit from his efforts, became a successful and 


' D. Michael Henderson, 4 Model for Making Disciples: John Wesley's Class Meeting (Anderson, 
IN: Warner Press, 19977}, 132. 
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effective tool for evangelism and disciple-making. In today’s world where the church is 
thought by many to be inaccessible, unconcerned and irrelevant to their lives; when its 
messages, while soul-stirring, are far less often life-changing, and where those on the 
outside as well as many on the inside are left wondering, “Where is Jesus,” Wesley’s 
class meeting may provide a useful model. The world is in need of disciples and disciples 
who can make other disciples. This chapter discusses the design and effectiveness of 
Wesley’s small group meetings in making disciples and wonders about the use of a 
similar approach centered around the storytelling of scripture as a tool to help believers 
deepen their faith and grow in relationship with God and one another. 

Shaped by his own experience of spiritual growth, his understanding of 
discipleship as supported by the scriptures, and his desire to faithfully live out his call to 
make disciples, “Wesley created an instructional system which brought about a national 
spiritual renewal in eighteenth-century England.” Nothing comparable was being done at 
the time to impact people’s spiritual lives in such a profound and personal! way or to 
challenge them beyond merely hearing the scriptures to actually living them out in their 
daily lives. Certainly nothing was being done to hold them accountable if they did not. 
Wesley saw his call as an ordained minister in the Anglican Church, as a faithful follower 
of Jesus Christ and as one who tried to live by the scriptures, as one to do more than 
preach the Gospel and win converts to Christianity. The greater call that he realized for 
himself and for other Christians was to first be faithful disciples, by living according to 
the scriptures, then, having done so, to “go and make disciples of all nations.” His own 
life experiences and spiritual training seemed divinely ordered to prepare him to answer 
such a call. 


: Henderson, 11. 
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The movement that would bring about spiritual revival grew from the seeds of 
Wesley’s own experience and faith convictions whose planting began in his childhood. 
Growing up in a home where his Anglican priest father and Puritan-trained mother 
actively encouraged spiritual growth both within and outside the home, Wesley was first 
exposed to the practical application of the scriptures at a young age. Once a week, his 
mother would devote an hour to each of her eleven children to check on his or her 
spiritual progress, and each evening she would take one or two of them apart to discuss 
religious questions and to determine their spiritual improvements. She did not do this to 
drill them on what they knew or press them on what they practiced, but she was simply 
checking in with them to see how their spiritual lives were progressing. Through these 
intimate and non-threatening sessions with their mother, John was given the opportunity 
to make associations between scripture and acceptable behaviors in the Christian life. 
This was true for each of the children whose time together with the mother was tailored 
to meet his or her individual needs and interests. Wesley was deeply influenced by these 
sessions with his mother. It was said that he would fondly recall them and share the 
themes of those conversations well into his adulthood. 

In addition to his spiritual practices in the home, Wesley’s thought on the need for 
people to grow their spiritual lives was further influenced by the scriptures themselves. In 
O. P. Fitzgerald’s The Class Meeting in Twenty Short Chapters, published in 1900, he 
suggests that Wesley was influenced by the scriptural model for the making of disciples 
found in the New Testament: 

“The Master taught and trained the twelve together,” he says. “Thus each learned 


from all, and each became a mirror in which his fellow disciples could see an 
example to be followed, or faults to be shunned. So with “the seventy,” and so 


T2 


with the Church, as it came from the molding hands of the apostles... The idea of 
solitary living is not hinted at in the New Testament.’* 


At the heart of Wesley’s work and ministry was his love of and belief tn the scriptures. 
For Wesley, the Bible was at the heart of his message and his method. It was both the 
starting point and the measurement of one’s Christian waik. Wesley’s system, then, was 
the product of his own experiences, convictions, and spiritual development. His own 
personal conversion, which he had longed for and believed was available to all who 
diligently pursued it, occurred in a small Moravian group meeting on Aldersgate Street in 
London.” Fragments from his own journey into deeper relationship and committed 
discipleship were gathered and put together in a format for making other disciples. As he 
had been molded, shaped and moved by his experience, he sought to enable others to go 
and do likewise. 

As a model for the design of his own disciple-making system, Wesley looked to 
the early church. Several of the key principles of New Testament Christianity were 
incorporated in the Class meeting: 

(1) Personal growth within the context of an intimate fellowship, (2) 

accountability for spiritual stewardship, (3) bearing one another’s burdens, (4) 

speaking the truth in love, (5) serves as a model for those who have accepted the 

command of Jesus to make disciples, and (6) provides insight into how Christian 
disciples learn to “do everything that I (Jesus) have commanded.® 
Wesley’s system included not just a plan for a single type of meeting, but also different 
levels of group meetings, distinguished by purpose, make-up and size. The system 


included a hierarchy of groups distinguished by a spectfic educational goal and 


* O.P. Fitzgerald, The Class Meeting in Twenty Short Chapters, (Nashville, TN: Publishing House 
of the M.E. Church South, Barbee and Smith Agents, 1900), 21. Digitized by the Internal Archive from 
NC State Library, Raleigh: https://archive.org/stream/classmeetingintwOOfitz#page/n0/mode/2up. 
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commitment level for each of its members. Each level had its own function, procedures, 
and assurances of accountability and included the Society, the Class meeting, the Band, 
the Select Band, and the Penitent Band.’ The Society, which we now call a congregation, 
was the largest of the groups and was considered the umbrella for all the smaller groups. 
It numbered upward of fifty members, and in some cases grew to number in the 
thousands. The Class Meeting was a smaller unit of a Society, which included ten to 
twelve members who were required to attend if they wanted to be a part of a Society. 
While the Society’s primary function was to offer instruction in the scriptures, the Class 
meeting served as a tool for impacting behavior and encouraging spiritual growth from 
that instruction. Unlike in the Society meeting where participants gathered to listen, the 
Class meeting relied almost completely upon personal interaction to accomplish its 
purpose. These two, more than any of the others, would remain linked in significant ways. 
Call it chance, fate, or providence, the Class meeting was not initiated for the 
purpose of evangelizing or spiritually growing disciples, but was first suggested as a 
means of collecting funds to help pay off debts owed by the Society in Bristol, England 
in 1741: 
During the discussion, one man suggested, “Let every member of the Society give 
a penny a week until all have been paid.” Someone answered that many of them 
are poor and cannot afford to pay. The first answered that they could put eleven of 
the poorest with him, and they would meet weekly. If they could pay, “Fine,” but 
if they could not, he would pay. He issued the challenge to the others present as 


well to invite eleven of their neighbors to do the same and to help them bear the 
burden of cost, if needed. 


’ Henderson, 11. 
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As a result, they began to meet weekly to collect funds. Over a period of time and 
togetherness, group leaders began to learn things about their group members that can only 
be revealed through personal interaction. In time, they began to report to Wesley what 
they learned about the members, how they were getting along, and how they were living 
spiritually. This provided the mmpetus for Wesley to go forward in addressing what he 
had long seen as a need to provide more direct pastoral care to Society-goers, especially 
to new converts. So, he asked all the Class leaders together to inquire about the behavior 
of those who attended the meetings each week. From there, participation in the Class 
Meeting became mandatory for all Society members. 

As the number of Societies increased and Wesley could no longer continue to 
visit each one personally, he developed his Rules of the United Societies which would 
govern the activity of the Society and Class meetings. The Rules stated that a Society was 
“a company of men having the form and seeking the power of godliness, united in order 
to pray together, to receive the word of exhortation, and to watch over one another in love, 
that they may help each other to work out their salvation." They went on to define and 
determine the activity to take place during the meetings of the classes: 

3. That it may the more easily be discerned whether they are indeed working out 

their own salvation, each society is divided into smaller companies, called classes, 

according to their respective places of abode. There are about twelve persons in a 

class, one of whom is styled the leader. It is his business: (1) To see each person 

in his class once a week at least, in order to inquire how their souls prosper; to 
advise, reprove, comfort or exhort, as occasion may require; to receive what they 
are willing to give toward the relief of the poor; (2) To meet the mmmisters and the 
stewards of the society once a week, in order to inform the minister of any that are 
sick, or of any that walk disorderly and will not be reproved; to pay the stewards 


what they have received of their several classes in the week preceding; and to 
show their account of what each person has contributed.’ 


” John Wesley and Charles Wesley, The Nature, Design and General Rules of the United 
Societies: In London, Bristol, Kingswood, and Newcastle (Upon Tyne 1747), Google eBook, 4-5. 
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In addition to the general Guidelines, they also specifically named acceptable and non- 
acceptable behaviors for class members. These were divided into three categories: (1) 
prohibitions, or things not to do, (2) exhortations, or positive behaviors, and (3) helpful 
practices to be maintained, which were known as the ‘means of grace.””’” Though the list 
is partial in each category, the following should give some idea of the kind of behaviors 
specified and for which they would be required to give account if not followed. For 
example, among the list of things they were told to avoid were such behaviors as fighting, 
drunkenness, and returning evil for evil. On the other hand, they were expected to do 
good works, feed the hungry, and visit the poor. Of the certain rituals and religious 
practices that they were required to participate in were the Lord’s Supper, regular prayers, 
and studying the scriptures. These Guidelines were not simply established to ensure 
obedience, nor did they result in a mechanical or rigid operation of the group. Instead, 
they helped to create a caring environment and an atmosphere for mutual and respectful 
exchange that challenged participants to strive towards godly living. As well, the 
Guidelines provided measurements by which individuals could determine their own 
spiritual growth, with the input and support of others. 

It was within a climate of safety, trust, and acceptance, established in these 
communities by leaders who were fellow strugglers that members shared their weekly 
successes and failures. These Constitutional rules further helped to ensure such a climate. 
Since the Constitution determined the procedures for the meetings as well as the 
questions to be asked of each individual, participants found it less intimidating to 
participate. The written guidelines became an equalizer, and no one could feel they were 
being singled out to answer a difficult question for any personal reason. In the Class 
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meeting, voice was oftentimes given to the voiceless to confess, question and bear 
witness. The meetings provided an opportunity for “working out the word” that they had 
heard from the scriptures into the activity of their lives. Ultimately, they would be forced 
to choose whether they wanted to give up their worldliness and submit to being changed 
or whether they wanted the world above all else. If worldliness was their choice, they 
were sent back into the world. For those who desired change and wished to remain in the 
fellowship, the Guidelines were intended to help them walk in godliness and to grow into 
disciples who could then go and make other disciples. While the Society remained the 
place where the seeds of scripture were planted, the Class meeting was the place where 
those seeds were watered, took root, and began to grow. Wesley’s own assessment of the 
Class meeting was included in an article written for the Arminian Magazine that 
Henderson has quoted in his book: 

The particular design of the Classes is,—to know who continue as members of the 

Society; to inspect their outward walking; to inquire into their inward state; to 

learn what are their trials; and how they fall by or conquer them; to instruct the 

ignorant in the principles of religion; if need be, to repeat, to explain, or enforce, 
what has been said in public preaching.’ 

While Wesley desired to effect behavioral changes through the class meetings, his 
goal was also to promote genuine community and caring among those who desired to live 
in the Christian way. He sought, along with other religious groups of the eighteenth 
century, to bring about Koinonia, a term that means Christian fellowship with God and 
feliow Christians. It suggests “intimate fellowship and loving concern,” in the same spirit 
of fellowship as the disciples. This concept of koinonia is thought to be the concept 
behind “the smalf group experiment” in which Wesley attempted to “experience the 


‘' D. Michael Henderson, A Model for Making Disciples (repr. of an article from Zion’s Herald Uf, 
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imwardness of the true Church, the fellowship of believers. 
if the desire to bring about change tn behavior provided the rationale for the small group 
meetings, the facilitating of intimate fellowship provided the heart for this effort, like the 
heartfelt times he had shared with his mother and like those times Jesus had spent with 
his disciples. 

Initially, the meetings took place in the members’ homes until this was no longer 
practical, then they met in shops, school rooms or wherever there was room for ten or 
twelve people to meet. The groups were small enough that they got to know each other 
personally and to grow to care about one another. Wesley himself said of the results: 

“Tt can scarce be conceived what advantages have been reaped from this little 

prudential regulation. Many now happily experience that Christian fellowship of 

which they had not so much as an idea before. They began to “bear one another’s 
burdens” and naturally to “care for each other.” As they had daily a more intimate 
acquaintance with, so they had a more endeared affection for, each other. And, 
speaking the truth mn love, they grew up into him in all things, who is the Head, 
even Christ; from whom the whole body, fitly joined together, and compacted by 
that which every joint supplied, according to the effectual working in the measure 
of every part, increased into the edifying itself in love.’” 

The meetings began with a short hymn, but the emphasis for the remainder of the 
time was on the current condition and progress of the individuals in their spiritual walk. 
There was no lecture and no preaching, only personal testimony, confession and 
reflection by the participants. Following the hymn singing, the leader, a fellow struggler, 
would begin by sharing from his or her own spiritual life. The leader would share 
honestly the fatlures, temptations, sins, and other struggles or obstacles encountered and 
give God thanks for any progress made. Following his or her example, others would then 
follow in a like manner testifying as to how his or her soul had prospered that week. In 

'* Henderson, 103-104. 
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addition to the leader’s sharing, they were guided in their sharing by questions like: (1) 


“What known sins have you committed since our last meeting?” (2) “What temptations 
have you met with?” (3) “How were you delivered?” (4) What have you thought, said, or 
done, of which you doubt whether it be sin or not?” 

Such sharing took place in groups that were totally heterogeneous, crossing lines 
of gender, age, social standing, and levels of spiritual maturity. Unlike the homogeneous 
sroupings of other religious organizations, Wesley established groups that were, in effect, 
microcosms of the world around them and the Kingdom of God. His only restriction on 
who could participate was that they meet the minimum requirements as delineated in 
Wesley’s sermon, “On God’s Vineyard:” 

Any person determined to save his soul may be united (this is the only condition 

required) with them. But this desire must be evidenced by three marks: Avoiding 

all known sin; doing good after his power; and, attending all the ordinances of 

God. He is then placed in such a class as is convenient for him, where he spends 

about an hour in a week. And, the next quarter, if nothing is objected to him, he ts 


admitted into the society, and therein he may continue as long as he continues to 
meet his brethren, and walks according to his profession. = 


These Class meetings represented a “broad cross section” of converts, ranging from the 
newly converted, to those who were off to a good start, to those who were quite mature in 
their faith. The allowance for such diverse grouping is reflective of the scripture that says, 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor 
female; for you are all one in Christ Jesus (Gal. 3:28).” 

The makeup of the groups allowed for unprecedented interaction among people 


that crossed gender, educational, social and spiritual lines and provided a forum in which 


'4 YWenderson, 118-119. 
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some could speak who would not otherwise have such an opportunity to speak or be 
heard. Henderson’s account of the mixture of people, includes the following: 

They represent a “family” whose spiritual kinship was recognized by each 

member. They came together in an intimacy that could not recognize social 

barriers, and the names of people who met on perfect equality each appear side by 
side, whether they are described as gentlemen or laborers, yeoman or 
apothecaries... The servant girl would follow her mistress in telling the people 
what God had done for her. The leader of the class might be the manager of the 
local factory or he might be one of the working men engaged there... The social 
grades were brought to a common level, when each week, the people met together 
to pray and praise, and share their experience. !° 

To ensure, however, the ongoing spiritual growth of the class members and to 
maintain the spirit of Christian fellowship, Wesley put certain measures in place to keep 
out elements that would pose a threat to the continued success of either. Having to report 
weekly before a group of peers about spiritual triumphs and failures was its own measure 
of accountability. Additionally, Wesley required class members to have a ticket for 
admission to the weekly meetings as a means to keep those out who were not class 
members and to remove those who were members but who were not walking and living 
by the rules. The tickets were good for three months. 

Quarterly, Wesley or one of his assistants would visit every class and interview 
every member personally as to how closely they had adhered to the Guidelines. If 
members were found to be in good standing, they would be given a ticket that would 
serve to grant them admission and keep a record of their attendance. Their good standing 
was not determined by their moral character or the class leaders’ personal opinion, but by 
the person’s willingness to follow the Guidelines and whether they posed any threat to 
the disruption of the unity of the group. Members were allowed to miss no more than 
three sessions a quarter, and those who were determined to be disruptive, uncommitted, 
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or out of compliance with the rules would not be issued a ticket. The measure was 
punitive, but was necessary to maintain the trust and sense of community that was the 
result of long-term community building efforts. Allowing members to stroll in casually or 
occasionally would no doubt have adversely affected group dynamics and trust levels. 
Committed to maintaining the purity of the groups, Wesley had no reservation 
about dismissing people who threatened the unity and well-being of the whole group, an 
act of pruning as he would sometimes refer to it. An entry from his journal reflects both 
his caring and his conviction regarding the expulsion of certain members from the class, 
yet also his concern for the greater good: 
(Dec. 9, 1741) God humbled us in the evening by the loss of more than thirty of 
our little company, whom I was obliged to exclude, as no longer adorning the 
gospel of Christ. I believe it best to openly declare both their names and the 
reasons why they were excluded. We all cried unto God that this might be for 
their edification, and not for destruction.’ 
Wesley’s intent in enforcing such strictness was not to exclude anyone who genuinely 
wanted to participate, but to include as many as were willing to commit themselves and 
to help develop their souls, in whatever way he could, according to the principles of 
scripture. His plan did not grow out of a lack of faith in people to be rehabilitated, but 
rather out of a confidence that under the right circumstances, they would. Even though 
he realized the constant threat of sin, he believed that the behavior of even the worst of 
sinners could change and they could be redeemed. This was the fuel for his method. 
Although it was necessary on occasions to remove people from the group, the choice to 
follow a course of action to remain in the group belonged to the individual. Thousands 
remained, which resulted in the growth of the Societies as well. Governed by a set of 


'? John Emory, The Works of the Reverend John Wesley, A.M., Ill: 236 (New York: Waugh and 
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guidelines that may seem harsh and intrusive to our modern sensibilities, the structure 
and accountability of the class system helped to draw others imto the fellowship of the 
church. According to Henderson in his book, A Model for Making Disciples, when 
Wesley moved his Class meetings from Bristol into London there were 426 members that 
had been divided into 65 classes. Over a period of eighteen months, membership in the 
Society grew to 2,200, and all were members of classes. This same kind of growth 
occurred in many locations. As Henderson concludes, “The Class meeting turned out to 
be the primary means of bringing millions of England’s most desperate peopie into the 
liberating discipline of Christian faith.””® 

The growth of these groups and the larger Society groups was evidence that 
people wanted to deepen their spiritual lives, even at the expense of baring their souls, 
confessing their sins, and enduring whatever hardship was necessary in order to meet 
weekly with one another. Some are said to have undergone agonizing harassment, walked 
great distances and endured both hardships and many inconveniences for the sake of 
“assembling themselves together” to meet in class. This shared time was, no doubt, filling 
some spiritual need and satisfying some desire to live into their own call into 
Christendom. It was clearly filling a need that was otherwise going unfulfilled. 

During the period that Wesley developed his system for small group meetings, his 
country was in a state of economic and social flux. The country was shifting from an 
agrarian to an industrialized society, and there was spiritual stagnation. The Church of 
England to which Wesley belonged and where he served as priest was seen as being 
disinterested, dis-engaged and a place concerned only about the elite. There was a general 


state of despair for those thousands who had moved from the country to the city to make 
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a better way by working in the factories, only to find themselves arrested by the 
hopelessness of the slums. Alcoholism was rampant, even among the children. It was in 
this climate that John Wesley sought to re-examine his own call to make disciples and to 
commit himself to spreading “scriptural holiness” throughout the land. It was in this 
climate that he sought to save, serve and grow the souls of those so downtrodden that 
other religious leaders of his day would not go near them. What they saw as a field that 
could not be harvested, he saw as a field ripe for evangelism and growing souls. Much 
like Jesus, he sought to carry the word of God to the common people of the day, to invite 
the undesirables from the outside to come inside, to come to Jesus so they might get to 
know him and have him affect their lives. This very effort would help them to find Jesus 
and get fo know him for themselves. 

Phyllis Tickle in her book, The Great Emergence quotes the Right Reverend 
Mark Dyer, an Anglican bishop, as saying, “about every five hundred years the Church 
feels compelled to have a giant rummage sale.” One of the outcomes of this, she adds, 1s 


1° This potential exists when 


that “a more vital form of Christianity does indeed emerge. 
the Church grows stagnant, when it seeks only to increase the rolls or functionally carry 
out its role without caring for the souls entrusted to it. Such was the time in which John 
Wesley introduced his plan for small group meetings. While churches were present, they 
were not present and visible in the lives of those who attended and did little to draw the 
most needy into their midst. Something more was needed. Drawing from the experiences 
of his own spiritual journey, his theological convictions, and from methods that had 
already been tried by his contemporaries, Wesley put forth his plan to provide the 
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something more, to restore vitality to the church, and to help the church live into its call 
to make disciples. 

The success of the Class meeting could be measured by the increase in 
membership of the societies, as well as by the overall impact these meetings had on the 
lives of its members and society as a whole. Of this system’s success, Dwight L. Moody, 
nineteenth century American evangelist and founder of the Moody Church in Chicago, 
credits the Methodist Class meetings as being “the best institutions for training converts 


20 This was influenced by the acceptance each participant felt, 


that the world ever saw. 
the sense of community they all experienced, and the standards to which they were held 
in living out their Christian commitment. People were invited to come and be a part who 
were seldom invited before. They met in an atmosphere where all cared for and supported 
one another, where everyone was required to participate, and where there would be an 
audience of caring steners to sympathize with them, advise them and walk with them 
through their struggles. Within their small group, they mattered, what they did and what 
they said, both to God and the other members of the group. Their faith required them to 
be more than passive listeners, It made demands of them. 

The ability to bring people together in such a way, to make the scriptures and the 
people relevant, is what distinguished Wesley’s ministry from that of other great 
preachers of his time and what gave it such lasting impact. Within the intimacy and the 
sharing of the small group setting, deep and lasting relationships were formed. People 
shared their deepest struggles, gave account for their spiritual failings, and offered 
support to one another, “speaking the truth in love.” Wesley had sought to effect change 
in the behavior of Christians, and the positive behavioral changes that resulted from the 
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Class meetings impacted individual lives as well as the society tn which they lived. Even 
though no teaching or preaching took place during the Class meetings, the scriptures 
remained the driving force. They provided the basis for group discussions, inspired the 
changes that took place in individuals’ lives, and as well provided the measuring tool by 
which success was determined. 

Above all else, Wesley was motivated to have the scriptures make a lasting 
impression on those who were followers of Jesus. His method challenged participants to 
move beyond the hearing of the Gospel message to living it out in the world. As a result, 
they grew in relationship with God and one another. In an age where increasingly 
Christians are justifying their right to bear arms instead of seeking ways to live in peace; 
where there is harsh debate over whether or not we should provide aid to our neediest 
citizens and whether or not they are truly needy, and where judgment of others is more 
readily imposed than compassionate understanding is given, we are as much in need of 
something to upset our spiritual lives and challenge us beyond being hearers only of the 
Word as were the complacent Christians and unredeemed sinners of the eighteenth 
century. Conceivably Wesley’s method, or some variation of it, where believers came 
together in an intimate gathering, shared their hearts and wrestled together for an 
understanding of the scriptures could offer us a hopeful solution. Perhaps getting 
Christians together in small group settings for discussions that grow out of hearing the 
scriptures told aloud and having participants respond by making their personal 
connections and seeking hife-applications could result in behavioral changes that could 
lead to societal changes. Maybe they could help those who are looking for Jesus find him 


or at least provide a useful guide to further pursue him. 
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Like the boy who left his seat to go looking for Jesus because church was the 
place above all others where he expected to find him, others come looking for him there. 
When they do not find Jesus or some evidence of him, they will likely not return. The 
Church, if it is to live into its calling, is challenged and obliged to help those who seek 
Jesus to find him, become like him, and to make meaning of him in their lives. Wesley’s 
“search was for the spirit and practice of the early Christians, and he felt that he found it 
in the intimate fellowship of sincere believers.” The true Church he thought was “not in 
some particular form of church government, not in some creed, not in any ritual or 


2! When people come together 


custom, but in the pure atmosphere of an intensive group. 
with the desire to know more about God, to seek God’s will for their lives, and to bear 
one another’s burdens, Jesus may very well show up in their midst. 

For the Church of Wesley’s Day, making and becoming disciples depended upon 
more than hearing a good weekly sermon or practicing a particular ritual. Transformation, 
which ts, being changed from one state of existence into another, when it occurs, occurs 
in the in-between times, the time between seed-planting and the growth of the fruit. It is 
what is ultimately required to become disciples and make disciples who will follow Jesus 
im heart and word and deed. It is within a framework that approximates Wesley’s model 
and other contemporary derivatives, such as the group meetings held by Alcoholics and 
Narcotics Anonymous and church-sponsored accountability groups that this project was 
designed to explore the use of scripture telling as a means for spiritual] growth and 
empowerment. Wesley’s small group method provided a means to encourage seed 
growth and bring about transformation during the in-between times. It provided such an 
in-between experience as was needed to tend to the seed of the Word that was planted on 
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Sundays to help it grow and produce fruit in the lives of the faithful. We are no less in 
need of an in-between experience to prod the seed of God’s word deeper into the soil of 
our lives, so that it can grow and bear fruit that will last. Perhaps Wesley’s class meeting 


could provide a useful model “for such a time as this.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
Theology of Revelation: How Story Can Help Us to Know 


The little girl was in her kindergarten class drawing a picture when the teacher 
stopped by her desk and asked her what she was drawing. She told the teacher that she 
was drawing a picture of God. The teacher then said to the little girl, “But no one knows 
what God looks like.” The little girl, without hesitation and without looking up from her 
drawing said, “They will in a minute.” 

How do we know what God looks like? How can we know? What is it that opens 
our eyes and our understanding to what we know or think we know about God, creation 
and humanity? In their Introduction to Theology, Owen Thomas and Ellen Wondra 
suggest that the answers lie in the Doctrine of Revelation. “Apart from God’s self- 
revelation,” they assert, “there would be no knowledge of God.”’ 

The Oxford Dictionary, defines revelation as: 1) The making known of something 
that was previously secret or unknown; 2) The divine or supernatural disclosure to 
humans of something relating to human existence or the world. “In its roots in Greek 
(apocalypsis) and Latin (revelation), revelation implies the removal of a veil, a disclosure 
of what has been hidden. In their discussion of the theology of revelation, Thomas and 
Wondra offer this, “In Christian theology, revelation is first and foremost revelation of 
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God, with the understanding that God reveals a truthful, reliable, and comprehensible 


expression of who God is and what God wills and does.” 


Revelation gives us a vision not externally perceived, but rather one seen with 
internal eyes that cannot be perceived on its own. We find examples of this kind of seeing 
in both the story of the Emmaus Road travelers and the first couple when their eyes are 
opened by a source outside themselves. Revelation, however, is more about awareness 
than having a visual image of; 1t travels much deeper into consciousness, into the realm 
of knowing and knowing for true. For an invisible God, revelation gives us our most 
reasonable hope and means for filling in our drawings, our illustrations of the God in 
whom we believe or wish to believe, for ourselves and for others who might seek to 
know that same God or with whom we might choose to share what we have come to 
know. The theology of revelation takes these considerations mto account and much more. 
At the start of his comprehensive examination of the theology of revelation, René 
Latourelle asserts: 


God is not an absent Presence. “God, who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spoke in time past to the fathers by the prophet, last of all in these days has 
spoken to us by His Son” (Heb. 1:1). “No one has ever seen God: the only- 
begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father, he has revealed Him” (Jn. 1:18). 
God broke the silence: God came out of His mystery: He addressed Himself to 
man and unveiled for him secrets of His personal life; to man He communicated 
His unheard-of plan for a covenant with man, offering him a share in life. God, 
the living God has spoken to humanity. This word, distant at first, confused, 
intermittent, like a series of unconnected sounds whose unity the ear can barely 
grasp, 18 delivered in its fullness, in Jesus Christ... Revelation is the original 
mystery; it communicates every other mystery; it is the manifestation of the plan 
for salvation which God had in mind from all eternity and which He has realized 
in Jesus Christ...it is through revelation that we know the gifts of salvation and 
the means that can assure its possession.” 


* Thomas and Wondra, 22. 
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In this explanation, we see God’s initiative, intentionality and involvement in bringing 
humanity to the knowledge of God’s own self necessary for salvation and the means by 
which God does this. Implicit therein is God’s desire to speak to humanity, to be heard, to 
be known, and to save. Facing the challenges of modernity’s demand for facts, insistence 
on human reason, and general reliance upon scientific proof to determine knowledge, 
exploration of the theology of revelation has been stymied. “Modern thought has served 
to undermine confidence in the Bible, considered to be one of the key ways that God 
reveals, as the written revelations of God,” and “biblical teachings were put on the side of 


‘a Perhaps, however, as we 


probability, of opinion, rather than on the side of knowledge. 
go forward in this postmodern age, revelation may very well warrant further examination 
and offer new hope for a generation who has found reliance upon human reason and 
scientific knowledge to be lacking in providing solutions to the world’s ills. Perhaps it 
may contribute to a solution that allows people to experience God in a way that doctrine 
cannot or scientific formulas cannot. 

Revelation theology reminds us that God speaks to humanity, that God speaks in 
various ways, and that God speaks with the desire to be heard, understood, and ultimately 
known. As the church strives to find relevance for its self and its God in a world that is 
growing increasingly skeptical and as it seeks to simultaneously offer hope to the world, 
it is challenged to find new and meaningful ways that allow people to experience God, 
connect with God and find relevance for God. In the face of cultural and religious 


pluralism, the Christian church must, for the sake of its own survival, find suitable ways 


of making God known, available and accessible to the inhabitants of a postmodern and 


* Rick Wade, “The Doctrine of Revelation: How God Reveals His Nature and His Will,” Probe 
Ministries, http://www.probe.org/site/c fAKEIMNsEoG/b.4225695/k.8518/The_Doctrine_of_Revelation 
(accessed May 20, 2014). 
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technology-driven world, many of whom have lost fatth or question the need to have it. 
With its own credibility at stake, because some argue that it has too often misrepresented 
Jesus and his message, churches must do a better job of making God known to the world 


or, at the very least, get out of the way to let God speak for God’s self. 


God Speaks 

Revelation presumes first and foremost that God speaks. Throughout scripture we 
see and hear God speaking. From the opening scene in Genesis where God speaks out 
across space to call the world into existence with “Let there be...;” to the Garden where 
God calls to the fallen couple with the convicting question of “Where are you;” to God’s 
address to Moses from the burning bush; to the resounding affirmation at Jesus’ baptism 
that, “This is my beloved Son;” to his confrontation with Saul, and finally in Revelation 
where the One who 1s called The Bright Morning Star declares, “I am coming soon,” we 
hear God speaking. Indeed we witness God having the first and the final word in God’s 
interaction with creation as a whole, individuals that are called to special purpose and 
with humanity in general. 

That God, by choice and initiative, interacts with humankind and does so through 
an act as intimate as speech speaks of the interpersonal nature of revelation. So, not only 
does God speak, but God speaks personally to individuals. Revelation is always God’s 
choice and is always initiated by God. Whether it comes as a sudden thought or an tdea 
slowly formed, it is always “given to him,” or “comes to him,” as in “The word of the 
Lord came to Jeremiah.” That God does not reveal all of God’s self at once speaks of the 
progressive nature of revelation, as in “Their eyes were opened” in the breaking of the 


> Latourelle, 33. 
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bread, or as with the blind man at Bethsaida who with the first laying on of Jesus’ hands 


saw people who looked like trees walking, but after the second laying on of hands saw 
everything clearly. 

That God would visit with Adam and Eve in the Garden, that God would speak to 
Moses at Sinai and Paul on a Damascus Road, that God would, as Philippians 2 suggests, 
condescend to take on human flesh, and that the Holy Spirit would indwell believers as 
comforter and truth-bearer are further evidence of the lengths to which God is willing to 
go to make God’s love, will and desire for the well-being of humanity known. Revelation 
shows God as person, with the desire to interact with humans, It is a demonstration that 
God is not a God of some far-off place, but is a God that is accessible in the here and now. 
Humans can call on God, and God will answer. They can speak with God, and God will 
hear. God will tell people things that God wants them to know, things that they cannot 
otherwise know except from God, things that can draw people nearer to God and things 
that can save them. Latourelle says, “Revelation is a personal step on the part of the 
living God, the manifestation of His personal mystery. God enters into a person-to-person 
relationship with man: the divine ego opens a conversation with the human egoi. © This 
personal nature, as well as the something more of revelation is further delineated by J.L. 
Packer who said, 

Revelation is certainly more than the giving of theological information, but it is 

not and cannot be less. Personal friendship between God and man grows just as 


human friendships do — namely, through talking; and talk means making 
informative statements... To maintain that we may know God without God 


° Latourelle, 233. Original source: J. Alfaro, “persona y gracia,”Gregorianum, 41 (1960): 11; R. 
Aubert, “Questioni attuali intorno all’atto di Fede,” Problemi e Orientamenti di Teologia dommatica (2 
vol., Milan, 1957), t. 2: 672. 
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actually speaking to us in words is really to deny that God is personal, or at any 
rate that knowing Him is a truly personal relationship.’ 


Perhaps, it is within the framework of human relationships that one can best comprehend 
both the interpersonal nature of revelation as well as its progressive nature. 

An illustration offered by Thomas and Wondra is useful in conceptualizing this. 
When you have two people in a relationship, the one will reveal himself or herself to the 
other through words, attitudes, behaviors, hopes, convictions, plans, fears, and loves. 
These self-disclosures are facilitated through encounters with one another, and the other 
must be open and receptive, trusting it to be honest and authentic. Our ability to know the 
other rests with his or her willingness to reveal himself or herself to us and our 
willingness to believe and reveal that which has been shown to us. While we can learn 
about others without their cooperation or based on the testimony of others, we cannot 
know the true self without their willing participation. As is true for human relationships, 
we must be open to God’s self-disclosure and must receive it in faith and trust.° 

As is true in human self-disclosure, it is also true in God’s revealing of self, one 
cannot fully know, and one cannot know all at once. It is a varied and a gradual unveiling. 
In his narrative interpretation of the Doctrine of Revelation, Gabriel Fackre states, “The 
Genesis chronicles only hint at who God is. The Story must unfold for the chief Character 
to become clear... We await the eschatological chapter, for the end of all things 1s fe/os as 
well as finis. The consummation, when God ‘will wipe away every tear from their eyes’ 


((Revelation 21:4), will reveal the visio Dei [vision of God] for which we are intended, 


VI. Packer, God Has Spoken: Revelation and the Bible, 3 ed, (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker, 1993), 
52-53. 


* Thomas and Wondra, 24. 
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knowledge in which we ‘will know fully, even as [we] have been known’ (1 Corinthians 


13212): 


God Speaks in Different Ways 

God speaks but does not always do so with the same voice. Hebrews 1:1 says that 
God has spoken in various ways. While the examples above show God speaking in an 
audible voice to individuals, God has more often spoken to depths of understanding that 
surpass the human ear to make God’s person, presence, desires, or will known. In 
Christian theology, revelation falls into two categories: natural or general revelation and 
special revelation. Thomas and Wondra make the following distinction: 

General revelation... 1s God’s self-disclosure in the creation, in the moral 

consciousness of humanity in history, and in human reason. Special revelation 

refers to God’s self-disclosure in the events recorded and interpreted in the Bible. 


General revelation is like studying the works of an artist, while special revelation 
is like meeting the artist in person. 


General Revelation 

General Revelation or natural revelation discloses truths about God that are 
perceivable by anyone regardless of a particular belief system, Rather than offering a full 
disclosure, this type of revelation offers an initial unveiling. The truths that are revealed 
are done so through the natural order of things and speak as they do of the creator of 
things or instigator of events. We find an example of this in Genesis 1, “Then God said, 


‘Let us make humankind in our image, according to our likeness’...So God created 


” Gabriel Fackre, The Doctrine of Revelation: A Narrative Interpretation (Grand Rapids, MI: WM. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1997), 42. 


'° Thomas and Wondra, 30. 
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humankind in his image; in the mage of God he created them.” While not yet fully 


realized, it is established from the onset that humans are in ways yet to be realized like 
God. Humans, the only part of creation made in God’s image, in their own way, make 
known their creator. Likewise in Psalm 19, we find, “The heavens proclaim the glory of 
God. The skies display his craftsmanship. Day after day they continue to speak; night 
after night they make him known. They speak without a sound or word; their voice is 
never heard, Yet their message has gone throughout the earth, and their words to all the 
world” (verses 1-4, NLT). 

Thirteenth century theologian, Thomas Aquinas, a proponent of natural theology, 
put forth one of the most enduring set of arguments for God’s inaudible yet revelatory 
speech. In his Arguments for the Existence of God, Aquinas gives five ways in which 
nature itself bears witness to the existence of God: 1) A first mover was necessary to set 
things that are in motion, in motion. The first mover is called God. 2) Everything that is 
known is caused by something else; therefore, there must be some uncaused cause or a 
necessary being to cause these things to occur. 3) Some being must exist of its own 
necessity that does not receive its existence from another being, but rather causes them to 
exist.'! Perhaps more than a means of natural occurrence, Aquinas’ arguments show how 
God allows Himself to be known and realized through the human ability to reason. 

In this view of revelation, nature, nonetheless, bears its own witness, gives its 
own testimony, and reveals certain aspects of its divine architect. What humans can know 
of God through this view of revelation is limited, and it is far from relational; perhaps, 


however, it could be equated to the “hello” upon meeting, or an invitation to get to know 


Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica 1.2, accessed onlme at http://sacred- 
texts.com/chr/aquinas/summa/sum005.htm. 
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more about the other. In relationship with scripture, it might be likened to a casual 
reading of scripture to merely become acquainted with the words. It may spark interest, 


but does not solidify relationship. 


Special Revelation 
Special revelation is God’s personal self-disclosure in the events recorded and 
interpreted in the Bible and 1s intended to show the way to salvation. Special revelation 
may be communicated through divine speaking, historical events, the Bible, but finds its 
ultimate expression in the incarnation of Jesus Christ. John Wesley, whose ministry 
underscored the necessity of an experiential knowledge of God and personal 
transformation for salvation, believed that, “To love and to serve God, one must first 
know him.” While he agreed that general revelation had value, he believed in the 
“necessity of special revelation by God himself so that humanity could know him in a 
saving way.” Wesley wrote: 
From the things that are seen we inferred the existence of an eternal, powerful 
Being, that is not seen. But still, although we acknowledge His being, we had no 
acquaintance with Him. As we know there is an Emperor of China, whom yet we 
do not know; so we knew there was a King of all the earth, yet we knew Him not. 
Indeed we could not by any of our natural faculties. By none of these could we 
attain the knowledge of God. We could no more perceive Him by our natural 
understanding, than we could see Him with our eyes. For “no one knoweth the 
Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son willeth to reveal Him. And no one 
knoweth the Son, but the Father, and he to whom the Father revealeth Him. no 
Historical Events. God is revealed through human history. It is often said that 


“in the Christian view of things, history is not merely preliminary to revelation but is 


revelation itself. The special character of biblical revelation is that God has revealed 


'? John Wesley, Wesley's Standard Sermons, ed, Edward H. Sugden (London: Epworth, 1961), 
2:215, quoted in “Special Revelation,” Bible Gateway, an online searchable Bible resource, accessed at, 
http:www.biblegateway.com/ resources/asbury-bible-commentary/Special-Revelation. 
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Se as 13 
himself in historical events.” 


Throughout the Old Testament, we see God within the 
context of Israel’s’ history revealing qualities such as his love, his wrath, longsuffering 
and compassion. It is, however, not a straight forward reading of historical events that 
renders a revelation of God, but rather the ability to see God acting and interacting in 
those events as does the Psalmist in Psalms 103 through 106, all giving account of their 
wilderness journey of trial and triumph and rebellion and the character of the God of their 
deliverance. “He made known his ways to Moses, his deeds to the people of Israel: The 
LORD is compassionate and gracious, slow to anger, abounding in love. He will not 
always accuse, nor will he harbor his anger forever’ (Psalm 103:7-9). Throughout a 
history that takes the Israelites to the Promised Land, into exile and return, more of God 
is revealed. In our present day world, it ts oftentimes in the face of disaster that God 
shows God’s self through the many self-less acts of Jove and benevolence shown in 
response to human need. The revealed by the Revealer can be overlooked or missed 
altogether when one is not paying attention or is not desiring or able to see beyond the 
tangible. In such instances, what could be known of God through the event can be 
eclipsed by the disaster itself. Imagine the missed opportunity by those who traveled 
along the Emmaus road, walking with the Word, had they not invited the stranger in to 
stay with them. 

Revelation through Scripture. The written word of God is what allows us access 
to the ancient history through which God is revealed. “The Scripture is the prophetic- 
apostolic testimony to Jesus Christ, promised and recollected. And thus the Bible is the 
concrete medium by which the Church recalls God’s revelation in the past, is called to 
expect revelation in the future, and is thereby challenged, empowered and guided to 


'S Gabriel Moran, Theology of Revelation (New York: Herder and Herder, 1966), 38. 
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”' Scripture, then holds evidence of how God was revealed to others in 


proclaim it now. 
history, while itself revealing God to those who would come later after the events of 
history had been recorded through its own testimony. The revelation of God, however, 
does not simply come from the words of scripture. Scripture alone is the vehicle by which 
the story of God and God’s people has been transported from the ancient world into our 
present. It is, however, a driverless vehicle without the presence and the power of the 
Holy Spirit operating within it to lead its passengers into truth and greater understanding 
of God. An academic reading of scripture will no more result in the reader knowing God 
than taking a course on creative writing can guarantee participants will produce great 
works of poetry or literature. Neither can be accomplished by reading the words alone. 

Revelation through Jesus Christ. In Christian theology, Jesus Christ is the 
consummation of all revelation. He is the personal and universal revelation of the 
invisible God. He is “Emmauel, which means God is with us” (Matt. 1); “the “Word 
made flesh” (Jn. 1); the one “who is, and who was, and who is to come, the Almighty” 
(Rev. 1). In Jesus Christ, not only is the image of God revealed, but God’s provision for 
salvation is made through his incarnation. In the theology of revelation, all other 
revelation is thought to occur in order to lead others to the ultimate revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ, that they may know “the only true God, and Jesus Christ,” whom God had 
sent that they may have eternal life John 17:3). The following passage from Colossians 
shows Christ as a revealer of both the person and the purpose of God. 

The Son is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn over all creation. For in 

him all things were created: things in heaven and on earth, visible and invisible, 


whether thrones or powers or rulers or authorities; all things have been created 
through him and for him. He is before all things, and in him all things hold 


'* Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics, I/1: The Doctrine of the Word of God (Edinburgh, Scotland: T. 
& T. Clark, 1936), 124-5. 
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together. And he is the head of the body, the church; he is the beginning and the 


firstborn from among the dead, so that in everything he might have the supremacy. 

For God was pleased to have all his fullness dwell in him, and through him to 

reconcile to himself all things, whether things on earth or things in heaven, by 

making peace through his blood, shed on the cross. (Colossians 1:15-20) 

Karl Barth, known as the “theologian of revelation” describes Jesus as “Revealer, 
Revelation and Revealedness,” referring to Jesus as the Revelation. In Jesus Christ, 
therefore, is found the most reliable source of revelation, spoken by God’s own mouth, 
manifest by God’s own person to accomplish God’s own divine will. Barth’s theology of 
revelation has at its heart, Jesus Christ,” the one and only Word of God.” 

What takes place in the existence of Jesus Christ as the true Son of God who is 

also the true Son of Man [Barth says] is that God Himself 1s present in person and 

speaks this Word which cannot be coordinated or compared with any human word. 

It is for this reason and in this sense that Jesus is the one and only Word of God. 

He is not the only word, nor even the only good word. But He is the only Word 

which, because it is spoken directly by God himself, is good as God is, has the 

authority and power of God and is to be heard as God Himself." 

While Jesus was teacher, healer, comforter and preacher, and even as Jesus was 
the very word of God wrapped in flesh, as suggested by Barth’s quote above, these 
manifestations still only reveal him in part. Karl Rahner, a Jesuit priest and influential 
twentieth century Catholic theologian, in his Theology of Death says of Christ, “His self- 
expression through word and action awaited the most perfect expression of the cross.” In 
the final action of Jesus’ life, “there was concentrated the supreme revelation of God’s 
self-gift to the world. God gave him up to death to reveal the face of his glory. Death, 
which had been the sign of sin in the world (Rom. 5:12), became the expression of divine 


love and the revelation of divine erace.’””° The culmination of what Christ had come to 


show the world of God and God’s love would be spoken loudest from a wooden cross 


* Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics, IV/3/1: The Doctrine of the Word of God (Edinburgh, Scotland: 
T. & T. Clark, 1936), 98,99. 
'© Karl Rahner, On the Theology of Death (New York: Herder and Herder, 1961), 78. 
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atop a Judean hillside. Perhaps as Jesus hung there dying, his death spoke loudest of 


God’s glory. 

Final Revelation. For some theologians, such as Karl Barth, the final revelation 
of God appears in Jesus Christ. For others, final revelation is yet to occur and will not be 
accomplished until the coming of Christ in glory. This will culminate in the reign of God 
in a future kingdom. Descriptions of God’s return as warrior and conquering king as was 
expected by many who rejected Jesus Christ, the Messiah, are given in the Book of 
Revelation. Those, too, who hold to a belief in Final Revelation agree with Paul as stated 
in | Corinthians, “For now we see only a reflection as in a mirror; then we shall see face 
to face. Now I know in part; then I shall know fully, even as I am fully known. (1 Cor. 


13:12). 


God Speaks with Purpose 

While this multi-faceted God may speak in these many ways, God does not speak 
arbitrarily. When God speaks it is for self-disclosure. It was through their interactions 
with God that biblical characters came to know God and by such revelation to know God 
by name. After her desert encounter with the Lord, having fled her mistress, Sarai, Hagar 
named the Lord, “El-Roi,” the God who sees (Gen. 16:12 NRSV). When in Genesis 22, 
God provided a substitutionary lamb for sacrifice, God was revealed as Jehovah-Jireh, the 
God who provides. To the Israelites in the desert who witnessed the miracle of the bitter 
water being made sweet, God was made known as Jehovah- Rapha, the God who heals. 
God self-reveals in response to human need. God’s ability to fulfill all such human need 


was revealed to Moses in the name God gave him from the burning bush on Mt. Horeb 
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when Moses asked what name to give the Israelites when they asked who sent him. “God 
said to Moses, ‘I AM WHOI AM. This is what you are to say to the Israelites: ‘I AM has 
sent me to you (Ex. 3:14).” This name reveals God as the answer to our individual 
personal needs, as well as the whole of human kind’s need to be saved. Per Saint Thomas, 
God does not leave man to the simple resources of his human reason, but 
furnishes him with all truths necessary and useful to work out his salvation. This 
operation takes place in time, successive stage, marking out a progress 1n the 
number as well as the understanding of the truths revealed. He says that the 
incamation of Christ marks the fullness and consummation of revelation. Once 
Christ came, revelation had no other role than to make Him known and to 
appreciate His gift of salvation."’ 
Latourelle points out that God does not speak to satisfy our curiosity or increase 
knowledge. In whatever the manner God chooses to speak or self-reveal, God speaks for 
the purpose of saving souls, or to “snatch man away from the death of sin and give him 
the gift of eternal life, and to fulfil] its ultimate goal of glorifying God. Jesus prays in 
John 1:4, “I have glorified you on earth by finishing the work you gave me to do,” then 
adds in John 1:6, “I have revealed you to those whom you gave me out of the world.””® 
God’s purpose for revelation of self, then, is not only to establish identity, but 
trustworthiness as well__ for provision, for life and for eternal life.____ that those who 


come to know God for themselves might strive to make God known for the sake of 


others. 


a Latourelle, 171. 


nS Latourelle, 435-439. 
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The Holy Spirit 


The ability to percetve God’s revelation and receive what has been revealed is the 
work of the Holy Spirit. “Faith is not a human work. Together with invitation of the 
apostles; preaching, from without, strengthened with the signs that accompany it and 
give divine credentials, God is at work within to make His word assimilated into the 
soul.”'” Salvation comes not just from knowing God but believing and accepting God’s 
revealed truth. Revelation presumes that humans do not have the capacity to believe in 
the divine by human reason and acceptance alone. God therefore, has provided a helper to 
lead us into the truth about God’s self. When asked, “Who do you say that I am?” and 
Peter answered, “You are the Messiah, the Son of the living God. Jesus responded, 
“Blessed are you, Simon son of Jonah, for this was not revealed to you by flesh and 
blood, but by my Father in heaven (Mt. 16:15-17),” implying that it was beyond human 
capacity to come into such knowledge on one’s own. As Jesus sought to comfort his 
disciples in John 14, before his crucifixion, he promised that he would send the Holy 
Spirit after his death and resurrection to, “teach you all things.” And though their “hearts 
burned” while Jesus talked with them during their walk along the Emmaus Road, the 


disciples did not fully recognize them until “their eyes were opened.” 


The Church 

God continues to be revealed, and the church remains at the task of upholding its 
commission to make disciples. Discipleship is determined not only by knowing, but by 
following. The church, therefore, bears the chief responsibility in bearing witness to 
Christ, helping the world to know and to become disciples. Moran reminds us that, “The 


 Latourell, 58. 
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church must never confuse herself with God, nor can she claim to have fulfilled all God’s 
desires for her. Nevertheless, she does present herself-—-despite all her human 
weaknesses—as the focal point of God’s revelation happening in the world and as the 
sign through which men can go to God.”*° The Church was never charged with drawing 
others to Christ, but m hfting Christ up, so that Christ could draw unto himself. 

In a world where many do not have immediate access to revelation or knowledge 
of its availability, the church remains its most viable resource. Revelation 1s facilitated by 
many of the church’s activities. According to Thomas and Wondra, “God continues to be 
revealed in special revelation in two main ways: through the testimony in the Bible, and 
through the testimony of the church in its preaching, sacraments, teaching, common life, 
and action.””’ The church, as in the illustration of the kindergarten girl drawing that 
opens this discussion, is called upon to keep providing sketches of the God that 1s 
unknown to many so that God may be known. It is suggested that while general 
revelation may occur without prompting, special revelation is precipitated by some event, 
dependent upon scripture and communities that adhere to the beliefs therein. Just as with 
the two friends from the earlier illustration, thetr coming to know one another was 
dependent on a starting event. They must first have met each other, then engaged in 
conversation to ever have any hopes of getting to know each other. It is no surprise, then, 
that God would not approach people in special revelation through human activity, nor 
that such activity would be associated with the activities of church, commonly referred to 


as the “Body of Christ”. 


°° Moran, 117. 


*l Thomas and Wondra, 36. 
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The church is, however, challenged to move beyond its traditional ways of 
ofiering scripture or at least to re-examine and revise where possible its ways of doing so 
in case its methods have grown stale or ineffective. The church is responsible not only for 
making known what God has revealed but also to help them make meaning of these 
messages and help others find meaning and relevance for their lives and the world. It is 
challenged to produce accurate and faithful renderings that will help onlookers to have 


some knowing of what God looks like “in a minute.” 


Scripture Telling 

While it is through preaching, teaching, liturgy, and fellowship that the church 
provides the most opportunity for revelation, hearing, learning and internalizing the 
stories of the Bible offer additional possibilities for individuals to experience revelation. 
The process of internalizing scripture to the point of being able to tell it by heart requires 
scholarly study and both internal and external preparation, not unlike the preparation that, 
at its best, results in a personal communication, like “deep calling to deep” to make itself 
heard and known. The internalization of scripture is the invitation for God to come inside 
and stay. It is invitation for the Holy Spirit to take hold of our understanding and infuse it 
with knowledge from God. The experience itself is an experience of revelation. One must 
first realize and connect with God in the story before truthfully sharing it with others. As 
is the case in other events through which God reveals God’s self, scripture telling “by 
heart” must rely wholeheartedly upon the work of the Holy Spirit to lead the way to its 


truth, and thus into a deeper knowing of God. 
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While other activities of the church related to revelation are interpersonal, “by 
heart” learning and telling seek only to disclose a who and not a what, a person and not a 
doctrine. For today’s church goer or would-be church goer, who is far less interested in 
doctrine and more interested in person and experience, this could be a welcomed 
approach. To realize maximum benefits, its requirements, therefore, are similar to that of 
building human relationships, primarily that of spending time interacting with one 
another, listening and paying attention. Learning scripture to tell as story requires that a 
teller spend time with a particular passage of scripture, reading it, engaging in scholarly 
study of it, praying with it, connecting with it, dancing with it, doing whatever work is 
necessary to get it into the spirit of the teller, being guided by the Holy Spirit, so that it 
can be told by or through the teller to a listener. It requires that the teller prepare him or 
herself with careful research and study of the people and events that are a part of the story 
or scripture. It demands a faithful telling of all that was discovered during the process, so 
that the way will be cleared for God to speak for God’s self through the telling, so that 
some veil might be lifted for the teller and the hearer. The leader in the dance, however, 
is the Holy Spirit who delivers the revealed word and prepares ears to hear and hearts to 
FECEIVE: 

Like its counterpart preaching, scripture telling can provide an experience of 
direct speech, or of God speaking directly to the hearer, without an interceptor, and in 
some settings may also allow or require a response from the hearer. There ts reward for 
the teller and the hearer alike. Telling the scriptures, unlike preaching the scripture, 
however, does not stop at inviting its hearers to know, but it invites them into relationship 


with the God they seek to know. Biblical storytelling can provide new venues and 
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opportunities for God-encounters within the church and perhaps even beyond the walls 
themselves. Presenting scripture through story-hearing and learning and telling; studying 
these stories, connecting with them, and making life applications could facilitate 
opportunities for the Holy Spirit to speak to many in this generation who have become 
disillusioned with the church for what they see as its lack of authenticity; who long ago 
grew weary with doctrine or never entertained it; and who are looking to the church for, 
if they are looking at all, an experience of God. It could provide a welcome addition to 
the church’s current practices of preaching, teaching, liturgy, fellowship, and other 
practices by which it lifts Christ up to be seen and heard, and to draw. It may indeed 
provide the church a way to authentically represent God and God’s message or, at the 
very least, a means by which it can step out of the way to let God show God’s own self. 

That God wanted humanity to know of God’s existence, desires and activity in 
creation has been evidenced by the sundry ways in which God has made God’s existence, 
presence, and will known. Specifically, this has been evidenced through the varied voices 
that have been used to give instruction, guidance, and warning, and to proclaim God’s 
love for humankind; through visions and human voices, as well as those of angels; 
through signs in nature and through the times; and through the spoken, the written and the 
Incarnate Word. 

The challenge today is to find or designate spaces and places in our lives and in 
the world, where God can speak to us personally and where we can hear. With all that 
vies for our time and demands our attention, we are hard pressed to be still so that we 
may hear and by hearing come to know all that God would have us know. Just as John 


Wesley’s Class meetings facilitated such opportunities, this undertaking explores the 
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potential for scripture telling within small group settings and its possibilities for creating 
spaces in which the Revealer can reveal. As Jesus implored his disciples to get away from 
the hubbub and to “Come with me by yourselves to a quiet place...,” this project ventures 
to see what happens to the awareness and understanding of believers when they gather to 
hear, study and seek to find themselves in the stories of God. It explores such occasions 
for their potential to create spaces in our time and our being that may allow for the Holy 
Spirit to join in and have room enough to move, move in us and move us to greater 
understanding and even transformation. 

With our modern communications systems designed to accommodate us in our 
hurried existence, we must stop from time to time and take pause, take trme to elaborate 
and clarify what has not been fully communicated or even miscommunicated by our 
rapid-fire communication, so that we might rightly know or know the truth of the matter. 
Storytelling and particularly, telling the stories of God’s written and revealed word, could 
provide opportunities for God to speak, not just to our hearing, but to our understanding 


and even to our hearts. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 
Storytelling: The Power to Form, Inform and Transform 


‘Stories have been told as long as speech has existed and sans stories the human 
race would have perished as it would have sans water.”’ “At quiet times around 
the fire he [Neanderthal] began informal storytelling... The subject might have 
been the sort common among ali hunters and fishers, or out of his family/clan life 
the hilarious recollections of gaffs, tomfoolery, tricks, or more seriously, “just so” 
stories of how things came to be.”* As Neanderthal went on to inhabit every 
continent on the earth and as the population increased, ““we must suppose that the 
earliest myths and rituals, whose origins were among Neanderthal, were also 
carried along while at the same time undergoing change and refinement, and also 
added to by new stories and rites that reflected a growing insight into the nature of 
life and the world.” 


How do we know about the world as it once was? How do we know about the 


peoples who once inhabited the earth? How did they live? How did they love? With what 


creatures did they share the earth? What did they believe? How did they get along’? How 


did they survive? How will we/should we go on from here? How could we possibly even 


begin to guess at these answers unless the ones who came before us, by whatever means 


available to them, told us so? How will those who come after us know? They cannot 


' Isak Denisen, “The Cardinal’s First Tale,” in Last Tales (Random House, 1957), 23, quoted in 


Ellin Greene, Storytelling: Art and Technique (Westport, CT: Libraries Unlimited, 1966) 1. 


* John Harrell, Origins and Early Traditions of Storytelling (Kensington, California: York House, 


1983), 11. 
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unless someone is there to tell them. Story is the thing that lived before us, that lives 
within us, and that lives beyond us. Storytelling is the means by which it lives. 

For as long as there has been language, or a means to communicate, there has 
been story, and through it humans have been able to document and make commentary on 
their surroundings, their loves, their fears, their activities, and their deepest desires. It is 
how we have made sense of our world, and it is how we have come to know of the sense 
that was made of it. 

So, what is storytelling? This chapter looks at what storytelling is and its purpose, 
gives a brief history, examines the value of storytelling in some of its earlier and current 
applications, and explores the potential for expansion of its use in the ministry of the 


church. 


What Is Storytelling ? 

Defining a thing, in some cases, can be too limiting. To define it says what it can 
and cannot do, and in some cases that can be too restricting. Such is the case with 
storytelling where new possibilities abound. While generalizations can be made about 
storytelling’s cause(s) and effects, they are often discovered within the contexts of its use. 
Perhaps storytelling, at best, is defined by what it does and not what it is. Maybe defining 
it this way will leave it its necessary room to grow. 

In 1989, the National Storytelling Association, now known as the International 
Storytelling Center, an organization that advocates for the preservation and growth of the 
art of storytelling and sponsor of the National Storytelling Festival in Jonesborough, 


Tennessee, asked its conference participants to define storytelling. They gave such 
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revelation,” 
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responses as, “oral narration,” “communication,” “transmission of images, 
“co-creation,” “creating order out of chaos,” and “worship,” leading them to conclude 
that it was easier to determine what storytelling is not than what it is. By their mutual 
agreement, storytelling was said to not be mere recitation, nor acting.” 

Later the National Storytelling Network (NSN), originally named the National 
Association for the Preservation and Perpetuation of Storytelling and sponsors of the 
National Storytelling Conference, would go on to formally define storytelling as “the 
interactive art of using words and actions to reveal the elements and images of a story 
while encouraging the listener’s imagination.” In the same article, they go on to 
characterize storytelling as being interactive, involving a two-way interaction between 
the storyteller and story listeners and relying upon the responses of listeners to influence 
the telling of the story. It uses language, spoken or otherwise, and may include the use of 
physical movement and gesture to assist in the presentation of the story. Storytelling is a 
co-creative experience in which the teller makes the images of the story vivid with his/her 
telling, while the listener envisions these images in the mind.° Storytelling, thus, provides 
an experience that activates the imagination and actively engages all of its participants. 

Apart from its technical meaning and its implementation, some account must be 
given to the very personal nature of storytelling. It is an expression of self, a giving away 
of something personal and valued. For internationally acclaimed storyteller, Donald 


Davis, who is considered by many to be one of America’s best storytellers, storytelling is 


* Ellin Greene, Storytelling: Art and Technique, (New Providence, New Jersey: R. R. Bowker, 
1996), 33. 


> “What Is Storytelling,” An Article by the National Storytelling Network, found at 
http://www, storynet.org/resources/whatisstorytelling. html. 
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a way of giving and living life. Davis defines story as, “A picture in my head that I wish 
you could see. Storytelling engages the use of the tools of voice, gesture, movement and 
whatever else I have available to me to help you see what I see.”’ Storytelling is a means 
of communicating what is in our heads and hearts so that others, too, may see and feel. 
Lewis Carroll is quoted as having called stories “love gifts.” To give story is to give 
something of the self over to another for safekeeping. 

While storytelling can be used to entertain, to teach and transit values and culture, 
history and life lessons, to inspire, encourage, incite the imagination and invite people 
into whole new worlds, either real or imagined, and while these can all be considered 
valuable uses, they could be considered secondary. According to Ellin Greene, 
“Storytelling brings to the listeners heightened awareness—a sense of wonder, of mystery, 
or reverence for life. This nurturing of the spirit-self is the primary purpose of storytelling, 
and all other uses and effects are secondary.”® Its primary and secondary uses, however, 


may inevitably change with the teller. 


History of Storytelling 
Ruth Sawyer in her book, The Way of the Storyteller says, 


“The first primitive efforts at conscious storytelling consisted of a simple chant, 
set to the rhythm of some tribal occupation such as grinding corn, paddling canoe 
or kayak, sharpening weapons for hunting or war, or ceremonial dancing. They 
were in the first person, impromptu, giving expression to pride or exultation over 
some act of bravery or accomplishment that set the individual for the moment 
apart from the tribe.” 


’ Taken from comments made during Donald Davis’ 2003 keynote address at the Network of 
Biblical Storytellers Festival Gathering held at Simpsonwood Conference Center in Norcross, GA. 


* Greene, 33. 
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According to Sawyer, the “first written record we have of storytelling in ancient times is 
a collection of Egyptian tales written on papyri, known as “The Tale of the Magicians,” a 
work that by some accounts dates back to 4000 B.C.E. The tale tells of how the sons of 
Cheops, the famous pyramid builder entertained their father with strange tales, each 
trying to tell a stranger tale than the brother before. ° The Sumerians, known for the 
invention of the written word, are credited with providing the first heroic epic, Gilgamesh, 
which was taken over by the Babylonians when the Sumerian civilization collapsed in 
2000 B.C.E. For thousands of years Gilgamesh was retold, and remnants of it can be 
found in Greek mythology and in Hebrew scriptures, leaving a trail of its travels along 
the path traveled by Abraham as he moved away from the land of Ur by tellers who 
retold stories learned in childhood and embellished by the work of their imaginations." 
While the telling of such ancestral tales could be carried out informally and by 
untrained tellers, it was not so with myths and epics, which were recited by professional 
singers or priests. The first professional storytellers were bards who sang their stories, the 
“praise singers who sang of the great deeds of the forebears and leaders of the group, and 
the chronicler-historians who recited genealogies and sang about historic events.” 
“Bards were known across continents and, thus, stories were carried from Asia to Europe 
and back by traders and wandering minstrels. In England, Germany and Russia men and 
women bards passed along the stories of their people. In Africa, there was both a 
“resident storyteller” and a “traveling storyteller.” The former was a resident of the 


chief’s household and told tales of the exploits of his leader, and the latter went from 


'? Sawyer, 39. 
'' Harrell, 26-27. 
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village to village telling the traditional tales and anecdotes of his people. In western 
Europe, storytelling reached its height m the Middie Ages. " 

Wherever human activity can be traced, there seems to be evidence that 
storytelling of some sort has taken place. When we consider the world of the 
Mediterranean in the first century, we see that although the words storyteller and 
storytelling are not used, there is evidence that storytelling occurred. Out of the mouths of 
prophets, the testimonies of those who were healed, and out of the mouth of Jesus, we 
learn of the stories and witness the telling. 

With the invention of the printing press in 1450, more and more stories were 
written down and the high regard for and practice of storytelling began its decline. This 
was especially true among the elite who could afford books. '° Those who have held 
sacred the traditions of oral storytelling have lamented the changes that resulted from the 
recording of stories in print, but even in their lament, we can find fragments of hope. 
Ruth Sawyer voices her grief in this way: “There is a kind of death to every story when it 
leaves the speaker and becomes impaled for all time on clay tablets or the written or 
printed page. To take it from the page, to create it again into living substance, this is the 
challenge--not only for the storytellers from 4000 B.C. through the Middle Ages, but for 


the storyteller of today.”"® 


'S Greene, 4. 

‘* Holly E. Hearon, “The Storytelling World of the First Century and the Gospels,” in The Bible in 
Ancient and Modern Media: Story and Performance, Holly E. Hearon and Philip Ruge-Jones, eds., (Eugene, 
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With John Harrell, we see no less an expression of grief when he says this about 
the writing down of the once-told stories: 

Once an oral tradition is written down it ceases to be one thing and becomes 

another. To the romantic, it is like spilt milk, and reversing the process and 

recovering from the former condition is an impossibility. Once oral tradition 
becomes written two things happen: There is a permanent source for future 
storytellers to draw material from, and there is a rein on how much the storyteller 
can depart without, in effect, creating something new and wholly different. ’’ 
Yet in both of their statements, we hear both the challenge and the hope for future 
storytellers. As difficult as it has been for the storyteller and the cause of storytelling, 
both are finding new life. 

Storytelling has had its share of hurdles to overcome, yet has endured the long 
road back to recovery. It is making its way back, and making it into a place of 
prominence in a digital world dominated by sound bites, social media and electronic 
communication. Certainly contributing to the revitalization of storytelling have been the 
efforts of The Nattonal Storytelling Association, formerly known as the National 
Association for the Perpetuation and Preservation of Storytelling, which held its first 
national storytelling festtval in 1973 and has held, what has now become an international 
storytelling, every year since. Since its founding, it has held conferences and spawned 
numerous other events on the local, state, national and international level increasing 
awareness of storytelling not only as a source of entertatnment but for its cultural, 
historical, psychological, and educational value. The work of this organization has been 
vital to recalling our collective attention to the art and value and sheer enjoyment of 
storytelling; it has made us better listeners and more appreciative audiences and has 


inspired practitioners to explore and implement more practical uses for storytelling. In a 


'! Harrell, 28. 
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sense, after its long respite since the invention of the printing press, storytelling is 


showing the potential for much practical application in our modern world. 


Storytelling Today 
In a Psychology Today blog post, the writer suggests that in this image-driven age, 
in spite of all the modern advances in technology, we are no less wired for story. 
Our brains [she says] still respond to content by looking for the story to make 
sense out of the experience. No matter what the technology, the meaning starts in 
the brain...Stories are how we think. They are how we make meaning of life. Call 
them schemas, scripts, cognitive maps, mental models, metaphors, or narratives. 
Stories are how we explain how things work, how we make decisions, how we 
justify our decisions, how we persuade others, how we understand our place in the 
world, create our identities, and define and teach social values. '® 
It is no wonder, then, that today when you do an internet search on storytelling, you will 
find pages and pages of listings of advertisements and articles on the subject. You will 
find listings for articles on how to do it and how to do it better; articles on the science of 
it, the power of it, the transmediatization of it; how to use it in business and non-profits, 
how to use it to get a better job; how to do it inspiringly and digitally; how to use it in 
preaching and teaching, even using it as a therapeutic tool in the treatment of Alzheimer’s. 


You will find pages and pages more of advertisements that guarantee increased 


profitability in business and sales with the use of storytelling. In the world of marketing 


'8 Pamela B. Rutledge, “The Psychological Power of Storytelling,” Psychology Today, January 16, 
2011, https://www.psychologytoday.com/blog/positively-media/201 101/the-psychological-power- 
storytelling (accessed October 5, 2015). 
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they are trying to sell you on their company’s proven methods for using storytelling to 
sell more of whatever it is you’re selling. 

With the rise m interest in storytelling and our tendency to compartmentalize our 
world and lives, it makes it seem as though storytelling is showing up in a lot of non- 
traditional places, making it appear to be a current trend. Storytelling, however, has stood 
the test of time. it is far more than a trend for it has been with us for as long as we have 
been able to utter a sound or capture an image. What it once accomplished within the 
setting of a gathered community around the campfire, or a family around the hearth, or 
even on a hillside at the feet of Jesus, is finding application in the many facets of our 


lives. What follows is just a sampling of the span of storytelling in its current applications. 


Storytelling and Education 

Storytelling is being widely used in educational settings to address a variety of 
needs. It is used to assist in the development of language and listening skills and to 
enhance writing skills. With young children, it is being used to excite them about books 
and reading. As classrooms are becoming increasingly multicultural, storytelling can be 
used to assist children not fluent is a particular language to transition from the oral to the 
written language. The use of folktales can also be useful in helping children to understand 
and appreciate cultural differences. Exploring the content, as well as engaging children in 
the learning and telling of stories can also be useful to them in helping to develop 
confidence and build self-esteem. As wel], the hearing and discussing of the various 


themes explored in folk stories, fairy tales and other literary stories offer limitless 
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possibilities for character development. In a world desperately tn need of creative 


solutions, storytelling can play a vital role is challenging the imagination. 


Storytelling and Medicine 

Storytelling is changing the way doctors do medicine. In the early 1980’s, Dr. 
Rita Charon discovered that she was not a good listener. In an effort to better serve her 
patients, she sought help from the English Department at Columbia University, where she 
signed up to learn about storytelling. Her studies eventually earned her a PhD in Hiterature. 
Her studies led her to better interaction with her patients and then on to develop a 
program in Narrative Medicine at Columbia University to train other doctors in this area. 
“The idea is that these literary exercises will enhance the students’ ability to interpret 
stories-—-and to take the imaginative leap into a world other than their own. “When 
doctors can see illness from their patients’ eyes,’ says Ronald Drusin, MD, vice dean for 
education at Columbia's College of Physicians and Surgeons, ‘they become better 
doctors.’'” During a “Ted Talk” on the subject of Narrative Medicine, Dr. Charon shares 
that when a new patient comes into her office, she no longer fires repeated questions at 
the person, as doctors often do. Instead, she asks the patient what she should know about 
his or her body, health or life that will help her treat them. Then she listens and absorbs 
what they say. She shared the story of one of the earlier patients with whom she tried this 
method. He told her first about the death of his brother, then the death of his father, and 
then while talking about his son, he began to cry. When she asked him why he was crying, 


he answered, “No one ever let me do this before.” Dr. Charon says that what Narrative 


'? “FTow Storytelling is Changing the Way that Doctors Treat IlIness,” found on Oprah. Com 
website at http:/Avww.oprah.convhealth/Narrative-Medicine-Patients-Telling-Their-Stories (accessed 
Spetember 12, 2014). 
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Medicine has helped her to understand and what she tries to help those she teaches to 


understand is that medicine is “for the making of contact.””” 


Storytelling and Business 

Even in the world of business, the value of storytelling is being realized and its 
use put into practice. Award winning writer and director Robert McKee has formed his 
own company called Two-Arts through which he lectures on the art of storytelling 
worldwide to writers, directors, producers, actors, and entertainment executives. “McKee 
believes that executives can engage listeners on a whole new level if they toss their 
Power Point slides and learn to tell good stories instead.” He argues that stories ‘fulfill a 
profound human need to grasp the patterns of living—not merely as an intellectual 
exercise, but within a very personal, emotional experience.’”’ 

McKee’s argument is based on the assumption that persuasion is at the heart of 
business activity, which 1s best accomplished by engaging people’s emotions. Giving 
statistics, facts and quotes from authorities is not enough to move people, McKee reasons, 
citing two major challenges: “First, the people you're talking to have their own set of 
authorities, statistics, and experiences. While you're trying to persuade them, they are 
arguing with you in their heads. Second, if you do succeed in persuading them, you've 
done so only on an intellectual basis. That's not good enough, because people are not 


ee 22 
inspired to act by reason alone.” 


ae “Honoring the Stories of tlness: Dr. Rita Charon at Tedx Atlanta,” Tedx Talks, found at 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=24kHX2HtU30 (accessed September 12, 2014). 
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Storytelling and Psychoanalysis 

Storytelling is being used to help in treating children who are severely mentally 
disturbed. Psychoanalyst Bruno Bettleheim, as quoted from his book The Uses of 
Enchantment, says that “Children need some mechanism with which to come to terms 
with their feelings, to cope with the world. Since children cannot grasp abstract, ethical 
concepts, then stories, such as fairy tales, are the concrete ways of his 
whoieness...Stories to the child are most therapeutic, giving him in an imaginative way a 
means for coming to terms with life and with the things that threaten him.* 

Whether in education, medicine, or business, practitioners have realized the 
ability of story to connect with people’s lives and to speak to their hearts in ways that 


Statistical and intellectual data cannot. 


Storytelling and the Church 

In a 2012 blog posting, storyteller, writer and attorney, Margaret-Ann Howie, 
begins her March 2 posting with, “My God 1s a storyteller.” She goes on to say that it is 
no mistake the Bible is filled with stories. Her opening statement ts a reminder that story 
is the first language of God. The Bible begins with, “In the beginning,” and like “Once 
upon a time,” it indicates the start of the story and, thus, calls for us to pay attention. 
When all is said and told, the last word in the Bible 1s “Amen,” announcing that the story 


has ended. All that comes between is the story. 


2 Thid. 


*3 Bruno Bettelheim, The Uses of Enchantment: The Meaning and Importance of Fairy Tales 
(New York: Random House, 1976), quoted in Wiliam J. Bausch, Storytelling: Imagination and Faith 
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While the Bible is filled with stories told by prophets, angels, gospellers, and 


Jesus himself, we have somehow lost touch with our heritage of story in the church. Like 
the world after the invention of the printing press, we, too, became disconnected from our 
heritage and our affection for storytelling. But, like the world, we are finding our way 
home. William Bausch, retired Catholic priest and author of over twenty books on parish 
life, spirituality, homiletics and storytelling, says, “A number of theologians have become 
interested in the importance of stories. They sense that all our logical, scientific, and 
theological discourse is secondary. I share this belief. I have long thought that theology is 
to religious narrative as literary criticism is to literature—commentary upon a more basic 
form of expression.” 

Bausch argues that debates over Christology led us away from the simplicity of 
the hearing and believing in the stories of the gospels into acceptance of propositions, 
formulas and creeds. He suggests that as the church is shifting away from creeds and 
doctrine and propositions, with a need and desire to know the Jesus who offers grace and 
relationship, an interest in storytelling has been renewed. He reminds us that, 

The gospels are a response to a very bewildered first generation of Christians who 

were suddenly bereft of the presence of one who held them together, healed their 

rifts, and moved their spirits. They were desperate for comfort, for some kind of 

contact with Jesus. So they did what we would do—and do at the death of a 

parent or friend: they sat around the table and asked the original witnesses to tell 

them once more the stories and deeds of Jesus. And in the telling as in all good 


stories, they sensed his presence again...So the stories began—and so did the 
faith. That’s how faith got started: in storytelling.” 


at Bausch, 17. 
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Whereas one might argue that it is not sufficient enough to return to the practice 
of storytelling simply because we began there, Bausch proposes two ways in which the 
benefits of storytelling align directly with the mission of the church. 

First, stories help us to remember. William R. White in his book Speaking in 
Stories says, “We are a forgetful people. We need storytellers. We need someone to lay 
the drama of God’s love before us...our past, our history, our glories, and our shame.””° 
So important a thing was remembering that God said it repeatedly to the Israelites as they 
were preparing to enter the Promised Land. “When you have eaten and are satisfied...Be 
careful that you do not forget the Lord your God... (Deut. 8:11).” As Jesus shared his last 
meal with the disciples, he urged them, “Do this in remembrance of me,” when he spoke 
of drinking the wine and eating the bread (Lk. 22:19). The Festivals were all about 
remembrance. So important is remembering that the slave masters who brought the 
Africans to the strange land of America did all they could to keep them from 
remembering, stripping them of their names, their language, their families, and the ability 
to communicate with another, so they would forget, for fear of the power that memories 
hold, the strength and connection that they provide. There is a biblical storytelling 
workshop that I offer that I have named, “Family Reunion: Telling the Stories of God.” 
The title is based on the activities of actual family reunions where two favorite pastimes 
are practiced: feasting on food and feasting on story. We most often agree that two of the 
greatest benefits of having family reunions is to help us remember and to keep us 
connected. Remembering keeps us connected. Stories keep us connected. 


Stories also provide a basis for hope and morality. As Bausch states, “When a 


people are in a hopeless situation, the only way out, so to speak, 1s to imagine other 








*° William R. White, Speaking in Stories ((Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing, 1982), 118. 
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possibilities and alternatives.’ The Bible is filled with stories where people are 
confronted with moral challenges, and even when they experience moral failure, a more 
perfect way is given. It is a book where second and third and even more chances are 
given. A former chaplain at the jail | once visited said that women who had come to the 
prison in earlier days, even though they had made poor choices, had at least, in most 
cases, heard of God. The women who are coming today, she lamented, are not even 
familiar with God. They show no recognition of the ways of God, nor do they know any 
of the stories. The stories of the Bible are the family stories of the people of God. They 
offer healing and direction for their lives and equip them to provide healing and direction 


for others. 


Biblical Storytelling 

At a 2002 Festival Gathering of the Network of Biblical Storytellers, keynote 
speaker, Meghan McKenna said, “There is but one story,” referring to the story of God, 
“and all other stories are a part of that one.” While biblical storytelling informs its 
listeners of the One story, it invites them into the story and provides a means by which 
they can find themselves a part of it. Although the stories of the Bible can be 
communicated in a variety of ways, biblical storytelling according to the Network of 
Biblical Storytellers is telling stories from scripture verbatim or with at least 75% word 
accuracy. Performer and storyteller Dennis Dewey goes on to further define biblical 
storytelling as: 

A spiritual discipline which entails the lively tnterpretation, expression and 

animation of a narrative text of the Old or New Testaments which has first been 


deeply internalized and is then remembranced, embodied, breathed and voiced by 
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a teller/performer as a sacred event in community with an 
. ‘ 8 
audience/congregation. 


This definition suggests that biblical storytelling is more than simply remembering and 
telling, although that is part of it, but that it has the potential to be a life-giving event, 
both for teller and hearer. In the preparation of the feller to tell, the teller seeks an 
encounter with the holy so that listeners too might encounter the holy. 

Storytelling in any arena has transformative power, but biblical stories are 
considered to be all the more powerful, sometimes even feared to be more powertul 
because of their ability to draw people, to draw them into belief, to form and inform and 
transform. They give credence to the fact that God was and 1s and will be. Fear of this 
power has perhaps been a reason that the National Storytelling Network and other such 
organizations that present storytelling festivals in public venues are reluctant to include 
biblical storytellers, fearing that they might draw or at least invite others to belief. 

Nevertheless, biblical storytelling is gaining in momentum and in practice in 
churches and faith communities throughout this country and beyond. More and more the 
faithful are discovering and re-discovering the power of telling the stories of God that 
African American preachers and others from non-literate cultures have practiced for 
generations. Even in some cultures where storytelling 1s indigenous, but where they have 
been assimilated into the dominant cultures of the literate, storytelling has found its way 
to the peoples. Thanks to the outreach efforts of the Network of Biblical Storytellers, 
Wycliffe Bible Translators and others, more and more people around the world are 


discovering the power of hearing the scriptures told. The ultimate power of the story lies 


*® Dennis Dewey, “Great in the Empire of Heaven” in Preaching the Sermon on the Mount: The 
World it Imagines, eds. David Fleer and David Bland (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 2007), 70. 
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in its ability to change lives, both in the church and in the world. The call of the gospel 


and the challenge of the church is to go therefore and make disciples, and perhaps one of 
its greatest possibilities for doing so is to tell the stories so that they may change the lives. 
Perhaps, hearing, learning, and telling the stories of scripture could be a means of 
inwardly digesting the Word of God so that it can inform us and empower its hearers and 


tellers to lift Jesus up so that he can draw others to himself. 


Conclusion 
The power of storytelling ts exhibited in the many ways that it continues to make 
its usefulness known in the many facets of our world, by its staying power; its ability to 
last and outlast, and to carry with it the treasures and the ruins of the ages, the loves and 
the losses, the victories and the failures; in its ability to heal and inspire, to inform and 
connect; to give life to the lifeless and hope to the hopeless, and connection to the 
disconnected. In an age where communication is often reduced to numbers of characters 
and images that can be snapped in an instant and transmitted as quickly, the inhabitants of 
the modern world are still driven by the story and their need to be a part of it. As Chinua 
Achebe says in his Anthills of Savannah: 
So why do I say that the story is chief among his fellows? The same reason I 
think that our people sometimes will give the name Nkolika to their daughters-- 
Recalling-Is-Greatest. Why? Because it is only the story that can continue beyond 
the war and the warrior. It is the story that outlives the sound of war-drums and 
the explorts of brave fighters. It is the story, not the others, that saves our progeny 
from blundering like blind beggars into the spikes of the cactus fence. The story is 
our escort; without it, we are blind. Does the blind man own his escort? No, 
neither do we the story; rather it is the story that owns us and directs us. It is the 


thing that makes us different from cattle; it is the mark on the face that sets one 
people apart from their neighbours.” 


*? Chinua Achebe, Anthills of the Savannah, (New York: Random House, 1987), 114. 
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The story still validates and documents our existence as well as those who came before us 
and those who will come after, giving credence to the fact that we were here and that we 


mattered. As Achebe reminds us, “It is only the story that can contimue.” 


CHAPTER SIX 


“THE WORD MADE FLESH” PROJECT 


Overview 
I was reading the Word and asked the Holy Spirit to make these 
words be more. I wanted to experience the Word, feel the setting, 
see the emotions. I wanted to be part of the story. I didn’t want the 
words to be flat, but to be alive and active and penetrating my spirit, 
and then I heard you tell the scripture today. ---Denise Phelps 
After hearing several stories from scripture told at a woman’s luncheon, Rev. 
Denise Phelps, Director of Women’s Ministry at her church, shared these words with me. 
Hearing the stories told “by heart” had not only given her an enlivened presentation of 
scripture, but what she experienced while hearing them was an answer to her prayer. At 
the time, this project was well underway, yet she had articulated, at least in part, what I 
had not yet been able to fully capture in my own summary of the project and the 
prospects for it. Her expressed desire for an experience of scripture was indeed one of the 
outcomes this project sought to provide, but even more than that - an experience that 
helps people experience the Word, be a part of the story, have the words of scripture 
penetrate the spirit, and to have the words make more than just good reading. 
The “Word Made Flesh” Project is rooted in a love of storytelling and a love of 
the scriptures. It assumes that scripture is intended to both inform and transform, that it 


holds valuable truths for our lives, provides a means of growing in knowledge of and 


relationship with God, and provides valuable insights for living our lives. It also assumes 
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that storytelling is a potential tool for excavating the underlying treasures of scripture so 
that it can do its work of informing and transforming. The adult bible studies offered in a 
number of Episcopal Churches, the context for this project, oftentimes fall short of 
opening spaces that allow the scriptures to go deep enough inside to be truly 
transformative. This project employs action research to explore if and how hearing, 
learning and telling scripture might create such spaces, or at the very least widen them, 
and the usefulness of such an approach in an adult formation ministry in the church. The 
term “adult formation” is used instead of “Adult Christian Education” because it too 
encompasses more__ more than the traditionally thought of bible study or Sunday School 
suggested by the use of Christian Education. The broader term Christian Formation, as 
used by the Episcopal Church and others, suggests lifelong learning that takes place both 
in and beyond the classroom, particularly as the experiences relate to the individual’s 
growth in spiritual awareness and development. ' It suggests that more is taking place in 
the experience than simply gaining information, which is the kind of experience this 
project seeks to facilitate. 

Its development began with asking several questions. Could biblical storytelling, 
the practice of hearing, learning and telling stories from the Bible provide a possible 
means of putting flesh on the “Word” and giving it new life among us? What difference 
would these activities make 1n participants’ understanding of scripture? How would or 
could belief be shaped or affected by those hearing and interacting with scripture in these 
small group settings? What new life applications might be made with this approach to 


scripture? What new thoughts, attitudes about scripture and its relevance might emerge? 


' Episcopal Church Definition of Christian Formation located on Adult Formation & Lifelong 
Learning page found at http://Awww.episcopalchurch.org/page/adult-formation-lifelong-learning (accessed 
September 13, 2014). 
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What new possibilities for the use of biblical storytelling in ministry could be imagined 
from these sessions? Where and how could this method of studying scripture be utilized 
in the ministry of the church? 

While an increasing number of people are being introduced to biblical storytelling 
or scripture telling, the term used here for the practice of learning and telling scripture by 
heart, for many it continues to be an activity for the experienced and well-rehearsed 
storyteller and the audiences fortunate enough to hear them. This has often been the case 
because hearers of the recited scriptures don’t think themselves skilled enough to tell or 
they have lacked a guide to follow. The intent for this project was that it would go 
beyond simply being a good workshop where people would come, have the experience 
and go back to their lives unaffected. The hopeful intent of this project is that in the 
process of exploring the use of biblical storytelling in Adult Formation, a doorway would 
be opened to a wider audience in the church and that the lessons and instructions 
followed can provide useful guides for others. 

“The Word Made Flesh” explores the application and effectiveness of a new 
biblical hermeneutic, termed by Dr. Thomas Boomershine, a leading scholar in its study 
and development, as Performance Criticism, a methodology that focuses on performance 
as a method of research into the meaning of the scriptures. This hermeneutic, thought to 
be particularly useful in the current post-literate culture, suggests that the Bible is not 
merely a reference book or source of information, but that its narratives can be 
experienced in such a way that they can contribute to the individual’s understanding, as 
well as personal and spiritual growth. The purpose of this phenomenological study was 


fourfold: 
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* to explore the impact of scripture telling on adults in bible study 
* to observe the differences made by those who hear and those who learn 
and tell scripture 
¢ to empower participants to tell the stories of scripture and their own faith 
stories 
¢ to gather input for developing a process that can replicated for use by 


trained and untrained facilitators in other formation venues. 


While project participants agreed that the methods used could as easily and 
effectively be used with non-churchgoers, the project involved people who currently 
attend to test commonly held assumptions that those who attend church and hear scripture 
read on a regular basis have a greater comprehension of scripture, are better able to make 


application of it in their lives, and know and can tell their faith stories. 


Project Development 
Church historian Diana Butler Bass says, “Episcopalians are the best educated of 
the more than 20,000 Christian groups in the United States, but rank almost last in terms 


* ? This statement highlights both the necessity and the opportunity for 


of biblical literacy. 
a different approach to the study of scripture that can help members of the church find 
more meaning in the scriptures. Participants in this project are all active Episcopalians 
and are active participants in Christian Education, whether as teachers, coordinators, or 
learners. Several factors make the Episcopal Church fertile ground for this study: 1) the 


— —— a 


; Quoted in “The Bible Challenge” by Marek Zabriskie, part of the Vestry Papers issue on Liturgy, 
Music, & Leadership (November 2012), http://Awww-.ecfvp.org/vestrypapers/liturg y-music-leadership/the- 
bible-challenge (accessed September 14, 2014). 
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amount of scripture read during the Episcopal worship services; 2) the lack of biblical 
knowledge by many Episcopalians; and 3) the church’s renewed commitment to helping 
people find themselves in the stories of God and empowering them to proclaim the 
Gospel message as stated in their recently adopted Charter for Lifelong Christian 
Formation. 

Prior to deciding on this project, input was sought from a Focus Group made up 
of Episcopalians who have attended one or more of the Festival Gatherings of the 
Network of Biblical Storytellers and who responded to an online questionnaire. 
Participants were asked to respond to questions on areas of need in the Episcopal Church 
as they relate to Ministry, Outreach, Formation, and Evangelism and to share their 
thoughts on how these needs might be addressed through biblical storytelling. Of the ten 
Focus Group responders, made up of both clergy and lay persons, eight expressly stated a 
deficit in the church’s current efforts to teach the Bible. Their responses addressed the 
personal power and nature of storytelling as well as its value as a tool for evangelism. 
Lou, a priest from Pennsylvania, had the following suggestion: 

Telling stories of people who are challenged, found, strengthened, held, and loved 

always by God will help others find their relationship with God is important, may 

fluctuate, may not go as planned or anticipated, may be filled with joy, sorrow, 
change, instability, and that they yet remain in God’s presence. 
Dina from California, also a priest, expressed that biblical storytelling can provide 
Episcopalians the necessary practice for getting comfortable with telling their own stories 


by helping them understand their stories as part of the continuing story of the people of 


God. 


2 Quoted from questionnaire submitted by Lou Divis, Rector, St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, 
Tunkhannock, Pennsylvania, September 23, 2013. 
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These responses helped to clarify the need for a means to provide a deeper 
experience of the scriptures, but the question remained how this could be done in a way 
that could make an impact beyond a workshop setting or reach beyond the local parish. When 
interviewed regarding current needs of the church in the area of formation and bible study for 
adults, John Newton, then Canon for Lifelong Christian Formation for the Episcopal Diocese of 
Texas, identified the need for people to “tind themselves in the story,” as one of the 
greatest current needs of the church. He suggested that a Facilitator’s Guide, along with 
training, could help to increase the biblical literacy of church members. Thus, the 
underlying long-range goal for this project was to devise a storytelling approach to the 
study of scripture for use by adults. This process would help teachers and learners to find 
themselves in the stories of scripture, and, once there, gain insights that empower them ]) 
to live more faithful lives (give flesh to), 2) to witness (tell the Good news to others}, and 
3) to provide a guide for others to follow. These goals relate to the Great Commission’s 
invitation to 1) go and incarnate the Gospel, 2) proclaim it to the ends of the earth, and 3) 


make disciples. 


Ministry Model 

The initial plan for the project was to work with only one study group. The group 
would include several Christian Educators who would be introduced to biblical 
storytelling, practice learning and telling scripture, and would together explore uses for 
what they had learned in ministry. They would be asked to perform outside the group in 
the contexts of their own ministries and then to share their experiences with the group. It 
was realized, however, that this effort would provide limited information because of the 


size of the group as well as the fact that they came into the project already as trained 
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presenters of some kind. It would provide little insight into the responses of the general 
and untrained public for whom the research was hoped to ultimately benefit. Therefore, 
the project was expanded to include two additional groups. The addition of these groups 
would introduce biblical storytelling to a wider audience and provide other opportunities 
to explore the impact of biblical storytelling in a variety of Adult Formation scenarios. 
The three groups in the project are identified as the Project Group, the Facilitators Group, 
and the Adult Formation Group. The Project Group met with the researcher over a period 
of three months where they engaged in hearing, learning, and telling bible stories within 
the context of a bible study. Participants in the Facilitators Group followed the same bible 
story study method, using untrained facilitators who were guided only by written 
instructions. The Adult Formation Group was a regular Sunday morning bible study 
group who met with the researcher for three consecutive weeks during Lent of 2015, 


using a different bible story as the basis for their study each week. 


Project Description 

Project Group 

The Project Group began with six participants. Five of the participants are 
Christian Educators selected by the Missioner for Christian Formation for the Episcopal 
Diocese of Texas, and the sixth is a priest from one of the churches in the diocese. All 
participants work in decision making roles concerning the Christian Education offerings 
of their churches which would allow them to continue to promote the work beyond the 
project period and to solicit the involvement of others. It was important that the 


participants be willing to go through a story learning process, tell stories to the group, 
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give and accept feedback, and be willing to tell at least one story they had learned to an 
audience outside the group. By project completion, three had dropped from the group, 
leaving three to complete the project. Reasons for withdrawing included being 
overwhelmed by level of commitment required, having schedule conflicts, and having an 
illness in the family. 

The Project Group came together for four - three-hour sessions in October, 
November, and December of 2014, then again in January of 2015, meeting from 11:00 
am until 2:00 pm, with lunch being served. The sessions were hosted by the Missioner for 
Formation for the Diocese of Texas, and meetings were held at the Diocesan Center. 
During this time, participants were given the opportunity to experience the following: 1) 
hearing the power of biblical storytelling 2) connecting their personal stories to God’s 
stories, and 3) learning to tell bible stortes on their own. They were guided through 
processes of internalization to help them learn the stories beyond rote memorization, 
were provided questions and exercises to help them make personal connections to the text 
being studied, and were given the opportunity to proclaim the learned text to one another. 
At the outset of the project, participants were introduced to storytelling, including some 
of its uses and ways for selecting and researching stories. For the duration of the project, 
they were invited to explore occasions and options for using storytelling in their 
individual ministries, as well as tn other ministries of the church. Each session sought to 
take participants through a process of engagement with scripture intended to equip and 
empower them to grow and to go, that is, to grow in their knowledge and understanding 


of scripture and to go and share with others. 
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At the beginning of the first sesston, they were told about the D, Min. project 


which explores the use of biblical storytelling in the ministry of the church. Expectations 
of their role was explained and they were asked to, in addition to attending the session, 
make a storytelling presentation of scripture outside the group in a setting and with an 
audience of their choice. They would decide what kind of presentation, whether to 
present a lesson or a single or group performance. They were also asked to have their 
audience members complete a general questionnaire on storytelling so their responses 
could be used for the project as well. The discussion of how their projects went would 
take place during our January session. 

The project work began with the telling of Joshua 4:1-9, the story of the Israelites 
crossing the Jordan River mto the Promised Land and placing memorial stones there to 
commemorate their journey. The stones were to be a visual reminder of God’s 
deliverance, as well as a prompt for them to share the story of this journey with others. 
Following a discussion on the significance of remembering the biblical stories, the group 
went through several activities to help them recall the details of the story, and volunteers 
were invited to try telling the story on their own. After this activity, there was a break 
followed by the story “lesson”. 

In the first phase of this project when the structure for this study was introduced, 
the lesson was divided into six parts: Hearing the Story, Telling the Story, Getting inside 
the Story, Going Deeper, Getting the Story inside of You, and Getting the Story into the 
World. 1) Hearing the Story-- Participants were asked to recall their knowledge of the 
story prior to hearing or reading it in the session. After their recollections were recorded, 


the story was read to them, and they were again asked to share their knowledge of the 
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story. Following that, they heard the story told by heart and were asked to share 


additional insights and to discuss how these different modes of delivery impacted their 
knowledge and understanding of the story. The story chosen for the first lesson was “The 
Samaritan Woman” from John 4 in which the woman returns to her town to tell the 
people the story of her encounter with Jesus, prompting them to seek Jesus for 
themselves. The story was chosen to highlight the benefit and the simplicity of sharing 
our faith stories. 2) Telling the Story — This was carried out in one of several ways: the 
group would review the details of the story, or one person would try recalling and telling 
it to the group, or participants would be paired up to take turns telling the story to each 
another. The emphasis was not on telling the words verbatim, but on recalling the details 
and simply getting people comfortable with telling the story and having the words in their 
mouths. For this first session, participants took turns recalling the details of the story until 
the story was told in its entirety. 3) Getting inside the Story — Questions were given to 
guide participants in making personal connections; questions such as: What bothers you 
in the story? What is the “good news” in the story? What does the story tell you about 
God? 4) Going Deeper — Commentary, background or historical information was 
introduced to give participants additional insights into the story, based on the people and 
setting in which the story was told or lived. 5) Getting the Story inside of You — This 
section included a short guided meditation activity, that asked participants to imagine 
themselves inside the story experiencing what the characters in the story may have been 
experiencing. 6) Getting the Story into the World — The question or questions here called 
for participants to explore ways their actions or lives might be impacted by what they 


have learned and heard. With the Samaritan Woman story, they were asked: “What 
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happened when the woman told her story?” What can happen when we tell others about 
our encounters with God? What in this passage would you want to share with someone 
else? 

Because of the extended amount of time given to work through this process, 
participants were able to spend some amount of time on each of these sections. With their 
input, however, the process was streamlined so that it can be used in a typical adult 
formation class, which lasts between forty-five minutes and an hour. Even with the 
shortened version of the lesson, they suggested that the format is adaptable enough to be 
used as a single lesson or could be expanded to last for multiple lessons. 

With a three week break between sessions, participants were asked to learn and 
tell the story of the Samaritan Woman for the second session; however, the assignment 
was revised to ask them to prepare and tell a shorter passage from Isaiah 11:1-10, taken 
from the lectionary for Advent. Participants were relieved and excited to get a passage 
that related to the season and that had far fewer verses to learn than the John 4 passage. 

The second session began with a check-in to see how people were feeling about 
their involvement in the project after having been away for several weeks. Some 
expressed their anxiety when they thought they had to learn the Samaritan Woman 
because of its length and then their relief when they were given a shorter passage to learn. 
There was still some general discomfort with the idea of learning stories by heart and 
telling therm in front of people, which they shared. The four participants who returned for 
the second session, however, were curious or interested enough to continue in spite of 


their reservations. 
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After lunch, they talked about their practice of the Isaiah passage on their own. 
Then, we did a story learning activity to allow them to gain some additional comfort with 
telling the passage before they had to tell to the group. For the story learning activity, 
each had to first choose a partner. They began by having one person read the passage 
aloud to the partner, then each of them took a turn telling the story in the order of events, 
going over what happened first, second, next, etc., using no notes. After this exercise, 
each had to tell the story to her partner in one of the following ways: 1) as a witness who 
was telling it to a friend; 2) as a piece of gossip; or 3) as a mother telling it to her child. 
During the remainder of the session, they took turns telling the Isaiah passage and sharing 
feedback. Participants were told that they would be learning the story of the Prodigal Son 
from Luke 15:11-32 during the December session. They were not asked to learn the story, 
but would work together to learn the story during the session. 

The third session began with them completing a questionnaire to note if there 
were any changes in attitude and behavior regarding biblical storytelling since the project 
began. Their responses once again were the springboard for our opening discussion 
during which they also talked about the work they had done to prepare for that session’s 
storytelling. Although they were not asked to do so, two of the participants had learned 
the story of the Prodigal Son on their own and had told it and presented an abbreviated 
version of the lesson to a group of teens during a youth conference. They did no data 
gathering from this, but said that the teens were engaged and participated in a lively 
discussion following the story presentations. They did not have the teens engage in any 
storytelling due to limited time in the workshop. One of them presented a verbal telling of 


the story while the other told the story using sign language. Kari Ann, who had told the 
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story in sign language, asked to share a personal story with our group about her story 
learning experience. She shared the story of how she came to learn sign language as a 
child because of a learning disability. Because of some shame associated with this, as she 
grew older, she stopped using sign language. Learning and telling, she admitted, had 
given her a “voice” with which to tell the stories and relieved some of the fear and shame 
of using that “voice.” In her own way, she too experienced a return home, as had the lost 
son. She returned to a place of abandonment and found acceptance and empowerment 
while learning and telling the story of the Prodigal Son. This was indeed one of the most 
profound outcomes of the project and testimonies to the power of the expertence. As she 
told each of the stories she learned, she did so by saying and signing the words, which 
made the experience even more beautiful and powerful to other members of the group. In 
addition to the telling she had done with the youth workshop with the other group 
member, she had also told the story of the Prodigal Son to a bible study group where it 
was the basis of their study that day. 

Because two of the participants had already learned and told the story prior to our 
session, they both told to the group, received feedback and the lesson followed, using the 
format used previously with recommended changes. Following the lesson, time was spent 
discussing the projects they would do for their outside storytelling projects. 

For their final meeting, the remaining three Project Group members gathered in 
January 2015. This session was less structured than the previous ones and involved lots 
of discussion. Each participant told about her presentation and gave her thoughts on the 
presentation she had made and the responses she had received. The presentations were 


made in a variety of settings to receptive audiences and generated interest in having 
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opportunities to hear more. This suggests scripture telling’s adaptability for use on 
different occasions and with different audiences. One did a storytelling of the Isaiah 
passage at an Advent program in her church; another told the Gospel lesson for the day as 
part of her sermon, and the third presented a shortened version of the lesson along with a 
telling of the Prodigal Son at a National Christian Formatton conference for the Episcopal 
Church, telling to approximately ninety people. Each collected general surveys on the 
storytelling experience from audience members. Information from the Questionnaire on 
Storytelling from these events is included in the Data section of this chapter. Other 
discussion topics for this final session included: a review of the project work, the impact 
of this experience on their perceptions about scripture telling, possibilities for the use of 
scripture telling in their ministries and lives, and a discussion of further input for the 


story-based curriculum for use tn adult formation. 


Factlitators Group 

Phase two of the project sought to gather additional information about the impact 
and effectiveness of biblical storytelling as a tool for adult formation using groups led by 
facilitators who had not been trained in biblical storytelling. The shortened workshop 
format that the prior group had created was used. Each facilitator had only written 
instructions to guide them. The intent for including the Facilitators Group was to 1) test 
the viability of the process using only written instructions, 2) include additional 
perspectives beyond those of the group that worked with the researcher, from other 
Christian educators on the impact and effectiveness of a storytelling approach to bible 


study, and 3) gain insight from the facilitators about their experience as a participant and 
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a facilitator of the process. It was initially thought that some comparisons could be drawn 
between the responses of the Project Group participants and the Facilitators Group, but 
no reasonable or useful comparison could be drawn between participants who had met for 
one time and those who had met over a period of months. While some conclusions might 
have been drawn if the facilitators had learned and told the stories as asked, only one 
actually did so. The Facilitator’s Group included three separate groups in three locations. 
Two of them were bible study groups from two Episcopal Churches in Houston, Texas, 
and the third was offered as a Lenten lesson for an Episcopal Church in Morganton, 
North Carolina. Each group met in February 2015. The lesson was based on the four-part 
process that was the result of revisions suggested by the Program Group from use in their 
session. Facilitators were given a written guide to assist them in leading a story telling 
based lesson on the Prodigal Son. They were given two options for presenting the story: 
to learn and tell it by heart themselves, or to use a recommended video recording of the 
story being told. Given this option, each facilitator presented the story in a different way. 
One facilitator chose to learn and tell the story; one used a video telling, and the third 
misread the instructions, and ended up having the story read to the group. The various 
methods of delivery allowed the researcher to draw some comparisons based on the mode 


of delivery of scripture. Facilitators were asked to present this lesson only once. 


Adult Formation Group 
The last group, the Adult Formation Group, was included in order to compare the 
responses of those who had a one-time experience with the storytelling lesson and those 


who experienced it multiple times. This final phase of the project was implemented over 
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a three week period during Lent 2015. The researcher led a three-week storytelling bible 


study for an adult formation class. The stories studied were the Prodigal Son (Luke 
15:11-32), the Anointing at Bethany (Mark 14:1-11), and Jesus Washes the Disciples’ 
Feet (John 13:1-17). Each session began with a survey of what participants already knew 
about the story. After that, they heard the story read, followed by a sharing of what they 
had heard, and then they heard the story told. The lesson and discussion that followed the 
telling were based on the four-part process used with the previous groups. While this 
group was also an addition to the initial project idea, it provided some of the most 


insightful data for the project and its possibilities. 


Data Gathering 

The purpose of data collection in this project was threefold. It was first to note 
attitudes about scripture, experiences with scripture and knowledge of scripture with a 
group of adults who attend church and hear scripture read on an ongoing basis. Next, it 
was to observe the impact of hearing scripture told by heart after memorizing the words 
on people who have regularly heard scripture read. Finally, it was to gather insight into 
how adults would respond to using biblical storytelling and its related activities of 
hearing, learning and telling scripture as part of an adult formation experience. Again, the 
term formation is used because it tncludes experiences not limited to the traditional bible 
study format. Data from the project was collected in a variety of ways that included 


questionnaires, interviews, discussion and observation. In instances where the groups met 
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multiple times, more than one questionnaire was given to observe any changes that may 
have occurred due to an ongoing experience. Where relevant, comparisons were made 
between different groups’ responses, particularly between the two groups that met 
multiple times and in situations where participants were asked to both learn and tell 


scripture by heart. 


Project Group Data Collection 

Because the Project Group met multiple times and because each session was 
structured differently, a variety of approaches to data gathering were used that included a 
Pre-Assessment, follow-up questionnaires, interviews, and group discussion. Recordings 
were made of two of the sessions, but the person recording them only provided the 
researcher with one of them. While several questionnaires were used, the interviews, 
observations and discussion provided the most useful input from this small group. 

Pre-Assessment. During the first session, the group completed a Pre-Assessment. 
This Pre-Assessment questionnaire was also given to the facilitators who led study 
sessions for the Facilitators Group. It included both open and closed-ended questions and 
was intended to assess participants’ knowledge of scripture, attitudes about it, thoughts 
about the relevancy of it, and their preliminary thoughts about learning and telling 
scripture. Of the eleven questions given, they were asked about the primary ways 
scripture is presented in their churches; how well they feel they connect to scripture read 
in church; how well they know scripture and how they got to know it; how they use the 
scripture they know, and how necessary they feel scripture is for their lives. 


Of the six participants who began this phase of the project, five answered that 
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scripture is presented as part of the liturgy, and all answered that it is presented through 
formation classes and/or Sunday School classes. It is not clear, however, whether the 
distinction made between formation and Sunday School classes is done so based on 
meeting time or format and subject matter. In either case, it is thought that the sessions 
referred to are small group meetings where scripture is discussed. Of note is the fact that 
five of the six responders answered that scripture is presented as part of the liturgy, but 
only one considered this an opportunity for attendees to connect personally to scripture. 
The greater opportunities for connecting to scripture were provided through the small 
group setting as supported by the fact that almost the same number of people who 
identified bible study as a means of presenting scripture also identified it as an 
opportunity for connecting to scripture. See Figure 1. While not surprising, this suggests 
that simply hearing scripture read aloud does not necessarily provide opportunities for 
connecting personally to scripture, at least among this group of churchgoers, and that the 
intimacy of the small study group and its interactive nature allow for more personal 
connection to scripture. However, this does not take into account that hearers could be 


affected by hearing scripture in ways that they do not notice. 
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Figure 6.1 


When asked personally how well they connect to scripture, more than half of the 
participants in this group, comprised of five Christian Educators and one priest, 
responded they were connecting at least “some” with scripture they hear read in church, 
while nearly all felt they knew “some” or “a lot” of scripture coming into the session. Of 
those who responded they connect “some” to the scripture they hear read, one-third of 
them said their ability to connect was dependent on the person reading, and one attributed 
her lack of connection to being a visual learner. The participants who indicated they 
connected to a greater degree gave reasons that related to their personal love of scripture, 
not the delivery of it in their churches. While half of them indicated they “know” a lot of 
scripture, the responses gtven to the next question, “What does knowing scripture mean” 
resulted in all different answers ranging from: “It becomes part of me in the knowing” to 
being able to quote the Bible and being able to locate the stories in the Bible. With the 
exception of just one, they all, however, considered knowing scripture, whatever 


knowing it may mean, to be very much important to their lives, with five out of the six 
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answering that they could not live without it. Whatever their perceptions of “knowing” 
scripture, nearly all gave it the highest of priority. This high regard for scripture and its 
value in their lives was evident in their enthusiasm, the commitment to this project, and 


their expressed desire to share their experiences with others. 


Pre-Assessment 
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While these pre-assessment questions were only asked of the participants in the 
Program Group and the Facilitators in the Facilitators Group, results of which are 
discussed below, the researcher now believes the responses to these questions by all 
participants would have provided useful insights about attitudes regarding scripture and 
the experiences currently being provided for hearing, learning and understanding 
scripture from a wider audience, as well assessing the need and potential usefulness of 
this approach to studying scripture. In an attempt to limit the number of questions asked 
of those who participated in a single event, whether in the context of a scripture telling 


performance or bible study, questions were asked only as they related to perceptions 
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before and after hearing scripture told. To provide a broader range of responses, however, 
it is thought that these additional questions might have provided additional useful data. In 
retrospect, this was perhaps a missed opportunity. 

Follow-up Questionnaires. Participants completed questionnaires at the beginning 
of the second and third sessions to determine how their attitudes were changing in any 
way towards learning and telling scripture, how their comprehension and connection to 
scripture were being impacted, and generally how they were being impacted by this 
approach to studyimg scripture. Among the items they were asked to respond to on the 
questionnaire given at the beginning of the second session were the following: 1) I 
thought about the story we heard. 2) I told the story to someone. 3) I have found some 
application to the story in my life. Of the responses the remaining four participants gave, 
three said they thought about the story; two said they told the story to someone; three said 
they had found application for it, and three said they could see how hearing scripture told 
could make a difference in understanding and application. The significance of these 
responses lies in the fact that some thought was given or action taken in responses to the 
hearing and study of scripture using the storytelling approach. The fact that they told the 
story and were able in some way to apply the message suggested that some change was 
occurring. 

Similar results occurred when these questions were asked of the Facilitators and 
participants in the Adult Formation Group, all of whom were asked to complete a similar 
follow-up questionnaire after their experience with the storytelling lesson as shown in 
Chart 6.3. In all of these instances, the point was to see if this approach to studying 


scripture was having any impact beyond the session. Of particular interest was the fact 
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that five out of the twelve people reported that they told the story studied to someone 


following the experience, although not all of these tellings were verbatim tellings of the 
scripture. To say the least, sharing scripture ts not often a common practice among 
Episcopalians. While there were fewer who reported having told the story to someone 
than having found some personal application, 1t was none the less notable that eight out 
of the twelve were able to relate the scripture to some life experience they had subsequent 
to the lesson. Such responses suggest that experiencing the scripture by hearing, learning 
or engaging in the related process of internalization make a more lasting impression on 


participants. 
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Figure 6.3 


Based on their responses to the questionnaire given during the third session, three 
out of three of the remaining participants answered that since their initial session they had 


become “more attentive” to the scripture they heard read. Two out of the three said they 
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had looked for ways to apply the scriptures to everyday life. All said they had thought 


about learning and telling other stories, and all reported that they had told a biblical story 
to someone. In their responses to these questionnaires as well as in their discussion each 
session, there was evidence that the scripture was becoming more alive to them, more a 
part of their thought and conversation outside of the session, even for scriptures with 
which they were already familiar. While there were no specific questions that asked about 
these practices prior to our story learning and telling sessions, the comments made by 
participants during our sessions and the excitement with which they shared their 
experiences indicated that their perceptions were being affected in these areas. 

Interviews. Participants were interviewed after the first session and again after the 
final session. In each instance, they were asked to share their thoughts and insights about 
the experience in which they had participated and with the final interview their thoughts 
on the value of this kind of experience for others. Because of the variety of responses 
given to these interview questions, the responses are not included in a chart but are 
reported as they were given. The first interview asked them to respond to the question: 
“After our first session together, what are your thoughts, questions, feelings, or 
reservations?” At the time all six participants were still in the group and responded. All 
expressed both excitement and a bit of anxiety at the conclusion of the first session as 
evidenced by their responses: |) F: “Good start...I worry that my voice will not be 
conducive to Biblical storytelling. 2) M: “I enjoyed the session we had last week a lot. I 
was overwhelmed a bit at the task at hand...I feel the need to step up my game a little bit.” 
3) KA: “Super excited about this. The scripture came up in one of my devotionals this 


week and I was surprised at how much more ‘in tune’ I was with the entire lesson. ..I felt 
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a bit anxious about retelling the Isaiah passage...” 4) C: “I enjoyed our first meeting...1 
am a little overwhelmed about memorizing/learning a story, but will attempt to do it.” 5) 
JP: “Loved it and so excited to get started. I was feeling overwhelmed by the 
passage...Not afraid to try and fail, but I am excited to explore the process and just see 
where it takes me.” 6) JG: “My initial thoughts after our first meeting were good... Your 
gift of storytelling is a gift from God that I may not possess, but I am hoping that I may 
come away from this experience a bit more confident in my own ability to share stories 
and become a better teacher.” The number 4 and 5 responders did not return after the first 
session, two of the three that used the word “overwhelmed.”. 

The Final Interview was given after session four, and participants were asked to 
respond to the following five questions: 1) What was the best part of this course for you? 
2) What was the most problematic for you? 3) How does this course compare to other 
Bible studies you have had? 4) What value do you think this course could have for Adult 
Christian Formation? 5) What difference has learning and telling scripture made in your 
understanding of and ability to make real-life connections to scripture? Unanimously they 
answered that the best part of the course was telling the stories, yet all answered that the 
most challenging part of the course was memorization. Noteworthy were Kari Ann’s 
response that the best part was seeing the story come alive to people as she was telling it, 
and Molly’s which stated that her greatest reward was in “finding a voice for storytelling.” 

Discussion. Discussions that took place during the sessions provided some of the 
most valuable insight into the impact of this interactive storytelling approach to a study of 
scripture. One might conclude from participants’ comments and the enthusiasm with 


which they shared that hearing, learning, telling and interacting with scripture in this way 
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was opening wider spaces and that scripture was indeed finding its way into deeper 
places, affecting them and their lives in new ways. The discussions documented their 
interactions with one another as they learned and told together, observed one another’s 
tellings and responded to those tellings. This was true also of the visions that emerged 
from their discoveries and how they might impact their ministries beyond the time spent 
together. Kari Ann’s storytelling which incorporated the use of sign language provided 
additional benefit to the others in allowing them to make visual connections and trace 
visual threads in not only the stories they were telling and studying together but with 
other stories in scripture. As a result, Francene, the priest in the group, came to realize 
how the use of gesture can provide visual threads for parishioners helping them to relate 
different passages of scripture, establishing a connectedness that is often missed by the 
lectionary presentation of scripture. 

While the discussion from each of these sessions was valuable, additional insights 
were gained from the presentations that were made outside the group. The discussion 
following Program Groups participants’ outside presentations, perhaps, best reflect the 
power of the biblical storytelling study model to impact the awareness and the 
understanding of participants whether as hearers or tellers. This was perhaps the most 
daunting but also most empowering part of the project for any of the participants in any 
phase of the project. During one of the periods of discussion, one participant said to the 
researcher, “I came into this thinking that I could never tell the story like you do, but this 
experience has helped me to find my own voice.” The comments in this section provide 
some insight into the discoveries that were made based on the responses of their 


audiences. 
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For her presentation, Francene included the telling of scripture in her sermon. She 
first read the Gospel lesson, according to the liturgy, then she told the passage as part of 
her sermon. From her experience she realized scripture telling, “is a way to give life to 
the words that we read.” Of her experience with telling the scripture in her sermon, she 
observed: “The event made sermon time more participatory. By telling the story, it 
invites the congregation to respond to the story, versus responding to scripture, which can 
be intimidating.” 

In her reflections from her experience, Kari Ann, who used sign to help her in 
telling Isaiah 11:1-10 to introduce the children’s Advent program at her church, recalls, 
“The experience breathed new life into something that had grown stale...gave voice to 
words that had grown dull to the ear.” She shared her amazement at how engaged the 
audience who had not heard scripture told in this way before was during her telling, 
which she points out was a different level of engagement than they experience when they 
hear scripture read by a lector during worship. The people, she said, were blessed in a 
way that they verbally expressed to her, and she found the experience, as a teller, to be 
empowering. 

Molly, another participant in the Program Group, presented the Prodigal Son 
storytelling lesson to her Mom’s Devotional using the format developed in the group 
session. With this group, which she says is unfamiliar with scripture, she found that the 
storytelling of scripture made it accessible to them in a way that reading it and hearing it 
read does not. She summarized its impact in the following way, “It’s like hearing it 
[scripture] read turns the light bulb on. Hearing it told clicked on the rest of their 


understanding.” Of particular significance, Molly noted, was the posture of the people in 


Si 
the class as the scripture was being told. “They leaned in to hear,” she pointed out, further 


noting that, “The posture of the audience changes to hear when the scripture is being told.” 
Molly found this to be particularly noteworthy of an audience that she says do not attend 
church regularly and who in previous sessions were more observers than active 
participants. This posture suggested they were acting more as participants and not just 
observers. 

These observations were particularly meaningful since they speak to the impact 
that the storytelling of scripture has from the vantage of the one who hears it told as well 
as the one who has done the work of learning and telling it for others. 

Biblical Storytelling Questionnaire. People in the audiences and congregation of 
the Program Group participants were asked to complete the questionnaire called 
“Questions on Biblical Storytelling,” given to all those who participated and were not 
asked to learn and tell scripture by heart. These were people who had scripture told to 
them and were asked to respond in some way, either as part of a lesson or a performance. 
Results of this questionnaire will be discussed in the section titled “Biblical Storytelling 


Questionnaire Results.” 


Facilitators Group Data Collection 

Pre-Assessment. The three facilitators were asked to complete the same Pre- 
Assessment Questionnaire as the Program Group participants. Since facilitators were 
asked to also learn and tell scripture as printed in the text, it was thought that their 
responses might provide further useful information as it related to particrpants’ 


knowledge of scripture, attitudes about it, thoughts about the relevancy of it, and their 
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preliminary thoughts about learning and telling scripture. Of the eleven questions given, 
they too were asked about the primary ways scripture is presented in their churches; how 
well they feel they connect to scripture read in church; how well they know scripture and 
how they got to know it; how they use the scripture they know, and how necessary they 
feel scripture is for their lives. Two of the three facilitators returned the questionnaire. 

The responses from these two participants were consistent with the responses of 
Program Group participants in that they maintain that scripture is presented through the 
same vehicles, the liturgy and bible study; both currently feel they know at least some 
scripture and connect “A lot” to scripture. Both of these participants do agree they 
realized value in learning and telling scripture. When asked to complete the statement, “I 
believe that hearing, learning, and telling bible stories can...” one responded “enrich my 
life,” and the other responded deepen my experience of the stories and bring new life to 
them. While only one of the facilitators actually learned and told the story by heart, both 
answered that they would learn and tell biblical stories if given an opportunity to do so, 
as did more than half of the participants in the Program Group. 

Biblical Storytelling Questionnaire. Participants in the groups facilitated by these 
presenters completed a general questionnaire that included “Questions on Biblical 
Storytelling,” given to all those who participated and were not asked to learn and tell 
scripture by heart. These were people who had scripture told to them and were asked to 
respond in some way, either as part of a lesson or a performance. People in the study 
groups of the three facilitators were asked to complete these questionnaires. Results of 
this questionnaire will be discussed in the section titled “Biblical Storytelling 


Questionnaire Results.” 
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Adult Formation Group Data Collection 

Biblical Storytelling Questionnaire. Participants in Adult Formation classes were 
asked to complete the general questionnaire that included “Questions on Biblical 
Storytelling,” given to all those who participated and were not asked to learn and tell 
scripture by heart. These were people who had scripture told to them and were asked to 
respond in some way, either as part of a lesson or a performance. Results of this 
questionnaire will be discussed in the section titled “Biblical Storytelling Questionnaire 
Results.” 

Final Interviews. At the conclusion of the three weeks of studying scripture using 
this storytelling approach, participants in the Formation Group were asked the same five 
final interview questions as Program Group participants were asked: 1) What was the 
best part of this course for you? 2) What was the most problematic for you? 3) How does 
this course compare to other Bible studies you have had? 4) What value do you think this 
course could have for Adult Christian Formation? 5) What difference has learning and 
telling scripture made in your understanding of and ability to make real-life connections 
to scripture? 

Whereas the Program Group participants all answered that the best part of the 
experience was learning and telling scripture, three out of four of the responders from the 
Formation Group said the best part was related to their experience of hearing scripture 
told. This was a reasonable response in that participants in this group were not asked to 
learn and tell the scripture verbatim. Clearly the more intimately people engaged in the 
storytelling process, the more they benefited from it. Those who heard stories felt it 


helped their formation, but those who learned and told the stories found this even more 
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true for them. The result in interesting, nonetheless, because it points to the viability of 
storytelling as a tool for teaching and presenting scripture, as well as its positive impact 
on participant’s whether as hearers or tellers. It suggests perhaps also that while there is 
much trepidation about memorization, people are more willing to engage in learning and 
telling scripture than previously thought. To the question on how this approach to bible 
study compares with others they have had, favorably, more favorably, or non-favorably, 
no one chose the non-favorable option. Two chose the favorable and two chose the more 
favorable options. One participant responded, “Best one so far; | am going to use this 
method when I read the Bible.” 

Responses from the two groups to Question #4 on the value of the storytelling 
approach for Adult Formation and Question #5 on what difference learning and telling 
scripture made to them personally were considered together. Responses to Question #4 
indicated they thought people in Adult Formation classes would benefit in four major 
ways from a storytelling approach to bible study: Engagement, Understanding, Retention 
and Enjoyment. The majority of the participants in these groups felt that the greatest 
value of a storytelling approach to scripture study in Adult Formation would be in the 
area of engagement. See Figure 6.4. While they believe it to have other benefits such as 
helping people understand and retain information and might make it a more enjoyable 
experience, overall they felt the true benefit of using storytelling in the study of scripture 
would come from its power to draw people into an experience of the Word. Molly’s 
elaboration says it best, “I think this is a good way to introduce scripture to people that is 


non-threatening and lets them enter into the story rather than being clinical.” 
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Value for Adult Formation 





Figure 6.4 

Responses to Question #5 on the difference learning and telling scripture had 
made for them personally, fell into three categories: Comprehension, Personal 
Connection and Application. Answers were almost equally split between comprehension 
or being able to better understand the meaning of the scriptures, and connection, or being 
able to relate scripture to their own lives. One participant from the Formation Group who 
found herself in a position to share the story with a family member indicated she had 
found value and meaning in being able to connect the scripture with someone else’s 


situation and share the story with them. 
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What Difference Has Learning and Telling Made to You? 
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Figure 6.5 

Biblical Storytelling Questionnaire for All Groups 

Biblical Storytelling Questionnaire. A general questionnaire entitled “Questions 
on Biblical Storytelling” was given to all participants in the project excluding the Project 
Group participants and the facilitators of the Facilitator Groups, who were asked to 
answer Pre-Assessment questions at the outset and Final Interview questions at the 
completion. The questionnaire was administered by Project Group participants to their 
audiences, facilitators to their study group participants, and the researcher to participants 
in the Adult Formation class. This questionnaire is the only one that was used by all three 
of the groups. The intent was to learn how much exposure people had previously had to 
biblical storytelling, what their attitudes were prior to the event or events in which they 
would participate and to note any changes in attitude afterwards. It also sought people’s 
input on how they thought biblical storytelling might be used in the ministry of the 
church. The questionnaire was made up of twelve questions that included both open and 


closed ended questions. 
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Question #2 asked, “Have you ever heard scripture told before?” The reason for 
this question was to see if having heard or not heard scripture told before would have any 
bearings on their responses to questions about the storytelling experience they were 
provided during this project. In all of the groups more than 50 % of responders answered 
that they had heard scripture told before, however, while reviewing the responses, the 
realization was made that the question as stated did not clarify whether “hearing scripture 
told” meant hearing a verbatim telling of scripture, a paraphrased telling or some other 
presentation of the story. Therefore, it was unclear whether they had simply heard 
someone give a summary or paraphrase of the story or if they had actually heard it told 
“by heart” using the words of the text. It is doubtful, however, that 71% of the ninety 
responders had actually heard scripture told “by heart” and were more likely answering 
that they had heard scripture told in some other manner. While this cannot be confirmed, 
this discrepancy does suggest that scripture telling, as this project defines it, is not yet a 
common enough practice to be recognized or understood. 

Based on their responses, however, thirty-five of the forty-seven or 47% of the 
people who shared a scripture telling hearing or study session with one of the Project 
Group participants indicated they had heard scripture told before; twenty-three of the 
thirty-six or 64% of the people who participated in one of the facilitated bible study 
groups said they had, and six of the seven or 86% of the participants from the Adult 
Formation answered that they also had heard scripture told before. Only one group 
reported that as many as half of the participants had not heard scripture told prior to their 
participation in this storytelling event. Each column in the chart represents one of the 


groups questioned. The groups are further identified by the legend below the chart. 
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Figure 6.6 






1 = Program Group | — Program Group Advent Presentation 

2 = Program Group 2 — Program Group Presentation mn sermon 

3 = Program Group 3 — Program Group Conference Presentation 

4 = Facilitator Group | — Facilitator Lesson with story told 

5 = Facilitator Group 2 — Facilitator Lesson with story recording 

6 = Facilitator Group 3 — Facilitator Lesson with story read only 

7 = Adult Formation Group — Adult Formation Class 

Questions #5 and #6 asked participants their thoughts about hearing and telling 
scripture by heart prior to hearing it during their sessions and afterwards. Their responses 
were considered based on whether or not the participants had heard scripture prior to 
experiencing it together in their group session. Participants were allowed to select 
multiple answers for each question; therefore, the responses may not equal to the number 
of participants, but represent their collective response. From the participants who 
answered they had heard scripture told prior to attending the session, most notable was 
their recognition of it as an important spiritual discipline and its usefulness as a tool for 


spiritual formation. Equally notable, was the sharp increase of those who found scripture 


learning and telling to be a valuable tool for spiritual formation after their hearing or 
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study experience, as well as the sharp decline of those who had previously thought it to 


be a practice for children in Sunday School only, as indicated in Figure 6.8 below. 
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Figure 6.7 
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The final question to be considered from this questionnaire was Question #9B that 
asked participants to identify ways that biblical storytelling can be used in the ministry of 
the church. They were not given a list of choices for answers and had to provide answers 
on their own. Responders did not always answer with a specific way in which scripture 
learning and telling could be used in ministry, instead they listed or described benefits 
they had realized from learning and telling scripture. All participants did not respond to 
this question, but the responses given were assigned to these eight categories: 
Performance, Impact, Formation, Worship, Children, Comprehension, Connection, and 
Other. Responses related to performance had to do specifically with the benefits of a 
storytelling experience and included such responses as, “It brings the scripture to life, and 
“Tt introduces scripture in creative ways. Impact, a related category included responses 
about storytelling’s ability to engage its listeners in a unique way. Similarly, the 
responses in the categories of Comprehension and Connection also spoke to benefits of 
storytelling more than to uses for it in ministry. Forty-three percent of all responses were 
covered by these categories. 

Although nearly half the responses offered no concrete suggestions on how 
storytelling can be used in ministry, they still reflect the realization of some of its benefits. 
For example, answers in the category of Comprehension point out ways that scripture 
telling and the accompanying bible study method are helpful with meaning and 
comprehension. Some of the responses included, “I think hearing and discussing scripture 
in this way is very important in enabling one to find meaning in it for our own lives;” “It 
makes application and meaning so much better,” and “It helps to retain knowledge and 


remember.” While such statements do not provide direction on places in ministry where 
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this practice or study method can be used, they certainly point to ways in which they can 
be helpful. 

As you can see from Figure 6.9 below, however, the greater number of responses 
assign its usefulness to the Formation category, which includes activities related to 
scripture hearing and study, learning and spiritual growth. While worship was counted as 
a separate category, it is also related to Formation. These two categories that include such 
responses as bible study, Sunday School, retreats, teacher training, preaching and 
layreading, and confirmation account for 38% of the total responses. Fifteen percent of 
the responders suggest storytelling as an activity for children and youth. Additional 
responses included using it when visiting shut-ins and making recordings of stories being 


told and offering them along with a companion guide for purchase. 
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Figure 6.9 
Perhaps what can be gleaned from “The Word Made Flesh” Project is that adults 
can appreciate, learn from and find direction for their lives through the use of storytelling 


in learning and studying scripture. Although storytelling is typically associated with 
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children, its power to invite, engage and paint pictures can make it an effective tool by 
which God can make God’s self and God’s will known to those who study the scriptures 
in this way. Moreover, this project has shown that adults can realize not only the potential 
to grow spiritually through the listening to, learning, and telling of scripture stories, but a 
true enjoyment of the experience. Sixty-four of ninety or 71% of those surveyed attest to 
the viability of storytelling as a useful tool for adult formation. One of the surprises in 
the responses given was the number of people who said they would be willing to learn 
and tell stories by heart “if they were given the opportunity to do so.” Some of these 
responses were given by people who were not asked to memorize and tell scripture for 
the project, but who expressed this willingness, nonetheless after they had heard the story 
told, spent time getting to “know” the story, and in some of the settings, had been asked 
to tell the stories, either as a group or by giving their summarized versions of the story. 
The three groups that participated in this project were different in structure, 
purpose and process, the insights and the observations of participants in the various 
groups reflected the different experiences they had in hearing or studying scripture. All of 
the groups, however, were made up of people who find value in scripture and have the 
desire to have a deeper, richer and more lasting experience of it in their lives. When 
asked about the necessity of knowing scripture, they unanimously answered that they feel 
it is necessary for living their lives. The Project Group was asked to learn, tell and study 
scripture and input to a process that could be useful in helping others to do the same. The 
Facilitators Group was asked to hear and respond to scripture told by heart through the 
study method practiced and refined by the Facilitators Group, and the Formation Group 


was asked to participate in and respond to lessons that combined scripture telling, 
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discussion and a form of guided meditation, sharing how they benefitted from it and 
possibilities that they saw for others to benefit from it. The one thing that was common to 
all of the groups was that they had the experience of hearing scripture told, so all had the 
opportunity to experience the power of hearing scripture told by heart. Their response to 
the experience was in some cases like that of Denise Phelps who was quoted at the 
beginning of this chapter saying, “I didn’t want the words to be flat, but to be alive and 
active and penetrating my spirit...” The biblical words became active, alive and 
penetrating for them. 

The differences in focus and activities of the groups were reflected in their 
responses. For example, the Project Group was asked to learn and tell to others, so the 
major benefits realized by these participants beyond hearing came from their experiences 
of learning and telling to others. With all, they said the best part was learning and telling, 
even though it was hard and created the most anxiety. With the Facilitators Group, the 
emphasis was on hearing the story and the “lesson” or discussion that followed the 
hearing, thus, for these participants, the greatest benefit was hearing scripture told, 
especially by the group whose facilitator learned and told the story. For the majority of 
them, however, the best part came from the deep discussion in smal] group that occurred 
after the hearing of the story. For the Formation Group, where participants heard 
scripture told, followed a guided meditation and did some informal storytelling, three out 
of four said they found scripture to be the best part. Whatever aspect of storytelling was 
emphasized became the “best part” for each group. 

What it confirms is that storytelling can work as a powerful tool for the study of 


scripture by adults, whether as hearers or tellers. Even when they had at first thought it to 
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be trivial or a childish activity, once they were guided through a process of hearing 
scripture told, internalizing it in some way, connecting with it through discussion, and 
telling it, such notions changed as indicated by their before and after responses on the 
Storytelling Questionnaire. Overall, it proved itself to be a capable agent for making 
“more” of the scriptures as described by Denise Phelps in the opening statement. A 
significant number of project participants wrote of how hearing the scriptures told “by 
heart” brought scripture to life for them, how it helped them to “see” and understand and 
to remember. Kari Ann from the Project Group said that it put the wonder back in 
scripture that is too often lost by adults, hkening it to a grown up version of Godly Play 
that engages children in wondering about scripture. 

Given the number of participants in this study, any conclusions drawn are 
suggestive rather than conclusive, but one of the most significant and rewarding 
outcomes of the project is that ninety plus people had the opportunity to hear the words of 
scripture told out loud and “by heart.” They got to hear them and feel them, explore their 
meaning and messages, and in some cases, to learn some of these stories for themselves, 
fee] the words and then speak them from their own mouths. They had the opportunity to 
themselves be moved by this experience and observe its power to move others, There was, 
for these few, the indication that at least some new spaces allowing scripture to work its 
way into their lives were opened, or perhaps some previously held spaces were widened, 
making way for new possibilities for transformation. Kari Ann sums up the experience by 
saying that the best part of the course was “Seeing story come alive to people — Word 


made FLESH indeed!” 
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The storytelling approach to scripture study, as practiced in this project, shows 
much potential for use in adult formation in an Episcopal context and beyond, whether in 
bible study, retreats, or other settings where a deeper understanding of scripture and its 
practical use are sought. Indeed it shows great promise as a tool to help its practitioners 


grow in relationship with God, self, and others. 
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